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A CAREFUL SELECTION FROM STOKES’ SPRING LIST 





The story of the great forces of nationalism about to break in America 


THE HOUSE or CONRAD 


By ELIAS TOBENKIN 


Author of “ Witte Arrives,” etc. 








“Vastly bigger than his first novel, with a more significant and far-reaching symbolism,” says Frederic Taber 
Cooper. “ America, Mr. Tobenkin seems to say, is very patient with her new children, They come here arrogantly, 
thinking to teach her. But through the slow attrition of years it is she who does the teaching. This is the essential 
point in a novel which in its breadth and far-reaching truth ranks very high among the best contemporary pictures 


of America.” 

It is the story of how an immigrant’s audacious dream of founding in America a house embodying his socialis- 
tic doctrines is changed by the abiding spirit of America into the reality of a home rooted in the soil in the midst 
of liberty of the true American sort. Net $1.50. 








THe PSYCHOLOGY ie FUTURE 2 Sts some. 


This work by the noted French psychologist is an ubsorbingly interesting explanation of occult phenomena. The 
author has experimented for years to determine whether the claims of thought-transference, “ X-ray vision,” auto- 
matic writing, psychic and mental healing, and survival afier death should be admitted or rejected. In this book 
he explains the results of his researches and uncovers important psychical laws capable of direct practical applica- 
tion. Suggestions are made for taking advantage of them in the treatment of the sick and of criminals, and in in- 
creasing the normal efliciency of the individual. With 8 illustrations. Net $2.50. 





THE WHITE MORNING THe NEW BUSINESS 
By GERTRUDE ATHERTON or FARMING 


Author of “The Living Present,” etc. By JULIAN A. DIMOCK 


A stirring novel of the German Revolution that may 
come. “A daring conception, that of Gertrude Atherton, 
in ‘The White Morning,’ with its tragic, thrilling tale of a How to put the farm on a paying basis, by a man who did 
feminine revolt in Germany. . . . It is white-hot with it; how to stop the leaks in profits; how to farm for money; 
matter of interest to all human beings from the ‘ hausfraus what to plant and when; how to market farm products for 
cowed to the doormat’ to the American soldiers fighting to the biggest returns—these are some of the main subjects in 
free them in common with all humanity.’’—Chicago Herald, this condensed handbook on the business side of farming. 
Net $1.00, Net $1.00. 




















The Collected Works of PADRAIC PEARSE 


Welcome news to the hundreds who have eagerly awaited the publication of Pearse’s work, is the announce- 
ment that his plays, poems and stories are now ready in book form. 

“* Something more than literature,’ the introduction calls these tales, plays and poems of Padraic Pearse. We 
should prefer to put it that they are what literature ought to be. Their ‘literary’ beauty is patent... . They 
are not very ‘ Irish’ in their turns and tricks of speech; but they are intensely Irish in quality. They are very finely 
wrought; full of fancy, of passion, of tender humor. They are beautiful in subject and in form.”’—London Times. 
Net $3.00. 








A CELTIC PSALTERY THe GREY FEET <:. WIND 














By ALFRED PERCEVAL GRAVES By CATHAL O’BYRNE 
English versions of a wide selection of Irish and Welsh Poems essentially Gaelic, full of beauty and the magic 
poems, mostly of the eighth and ninth centuries. While the lore of the Gael. The author is in close touch and sym- 
translations are more or less free, every effort has been pathy with the Gaelic life and activities of the present day, 
made to preserve the character and metrical forms of the which he depicts in a delightfully quaint and winning style. 
originals. Net $1.75. Net $1.00. 
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THe Unirep STATEs 


Anp Pan-GERMANIA 
By André Chéradame 


A Warning to America by the Author of 
‘* The Pan-German Plot Unmasked ”’ 


This book shows that peace “without indemnities and without annexation” is designed 
to leave Germany—who has more than paid her war costs by war spoils—dominant over a 
debt-ridden world. 

It shows conclusively that no permanent peace is possible until Germany's grip “from 
Hamburg to the Persian Gulf” is broken—until the Pan-German idea is utterly destroyed. 

“Mr. Chéradame’s book ought to be read by every Congressman, by every newspaper 
editor and by every other person who has any influence upon public opinion, for it gets at 
the bottom of the real issues of the war and points the way to the only kind of a peace 
which is worth while.”"—Philadelphia Evening Ledger. $/.00 net. 



















AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 
anD Asiatic CITIZENSHIP 


By Sidney L. Gulick 


After the war the burning question in America’s future will be her relations with Asia 
and Asiatics. 

This is a courageous and well-considered attempt, based upon a thorough study of the 
entire body of evidence bearing on the matter, to deal with the problem of Japanese and 
other Asiatic immigration in such a way as to remove its menace. Dr. Gulick. who knows 
the peoples of Asia from a lifetime of contact, has turned all his capacity and energy 
toward formulating a statesmanlike programme of so regulating immigration that there 
will no longer be discrimination against the Japanese, nor danger, ecovomic, social, or military, 
to ourselves, pope 


Fichtinc For Peace Tue France or Topay 
By Henry Van Dyke By Barrett Wendell 


Minister to Holland for the first three years 
















of the War. A peculiarly syinpathetic interpretation of 
“The book is full of interesting informa- the French; their temperament, the structure 
tion, much of which appears in print sree of society, the family, the universities, the 
for the first time . . . It is a powerfu Da zo vs ni 
; : ‘ religious ques Dial Ss 
statement of the American case against Ger- & question in French life. 
5 - 7 Dna hi "Tess. : ine 
aerial!” , New Popular Edition $1.00 net. 
$1.25 net. 





THE EARTHQUAKE 
By Arthur Train 


What has the war meant to you ? 

In these war days, you will find infinite comfort, fun, and inspiration in this novel of 
the day and hour. It describes in a way which conveys much shrewd ard useful advice the 
adventures and reactions of a typical American family, where they found that America was not 
only “at war,” but “in” the war to the hilt, and proceeded, each in his own way, to do their 


bit. 








Frederick Lawton, Justice Supreme Court of Massachusetts, writes “I am enthusiastic over 
the Earthquake.’ , I am going to give to my grandchildren each a copy with the indorse- 
ment on the fiy-leaf, ‘A correct picture, Attest, F. Lawton.’ 
know that their father is a soldier in France. By and by they'll want to know how things 
really looked in 1917-1918.” $/.50 nel 
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hey are only old enough now to 
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(The Seventh Edition Now Ready) 


May Sinclair’s New Novel 


THE TREE OF HEAVEN 


. Miss Sinclair is superb.” 
—New York Evening Post. 


“ A work of extraordinary power, ranking assuredly among the nov- 
els of our time which will make a lasting mark upon literature and 
human thought and life. . . . One of the most impressive works 
of fiction of our day.” —New York Tribune. $1.60 


“ A vivid and stimulating novel . . 





Other 


FLOOD TIDE 


By Daniel Chase. The vivid story of what a suc- 
cessful business career did to a man essentially 
a student and dreamer. $1.50 


THE CHRONICLES OF SAINT TID 


By Eden Phillpotts. New stories of Devon and 
the west country by the author of “Old Delabole” 
and “ Brunel’s Tower.” $1.50 


WAR TIME CONTROL OF INDUSTRY 


By Howard L. Gray. A clear interpretation of 
English government control. Ready March 20. 


AMERICA AMONG THE NATIONS 


By H. H. Powers. A brilliant discussion of Amer- 
ican imperial development; an interpretation of 
our relation to foreign nations in terms of the 
great geographical, biological and psychic forces 
which shape national destiny. $1.50 


YOUNG FRANCE AND NEW AMERICA 


By Pierre de Lanux. “ This very stimulating and 
enlightening volume is a successful attempt to 
show a few of the essential harmonies and some 
of the items in which the strong points of one 
nation can help out the weaknesses of the other.” 
—New York Sun. $1.25 


New and Forthcoming Books 


TOWARD THE GULF 


By Edgar Lee Maste-s. Author of “Spoon River 
Anthology.” A powerful book of new poetry 
a seems likely to create as much discussion 

“Spoon River Anthology.” $1.50 


CRIMINOLOGY 


By Maurice Parmelee. A comprehensive and sys- 
tematic survey of the problems of social con- 
trol. $2.00 


EVERYDAY FOODS IN WAR TIME 


By Mary Swartz Rose. What to eat in order to 
save wheat, meat, sugar, and fats, and how to 
make out an acceptable menu without excessive 
cost. 80 


THE ART OF PHOTOPLAY MAKING 


By Victor O. Freeburg. A book for those who 
write moving picture scenarios, as well as for 
those who are interested from the point of view 
of the spectator. Ready March 20. 


CAN oe BELIEVE IN IMMORTALITY? 


James H. Snowden. Discusses the question 
he every point of view, scientific, psychological, 
historical, ethical and religious. $1.25 


Cs maa 








Woman’s 


Work at the 


War Front 








A 


WAR NURSE’S DIARY 


(Third edition now ready) 


Here’s a woman’s story of war—a brave woman who faced bombardment and 
aerial raids, who calmly removed her charges under fire, and who tended the 
wounded and dying at the height of battle. The fine spirit and courage of her 
story are unforgettable. The book is more than a gripping, personal record—it 
is a revelation of woman’s native heroism. 

With Illustrations, $1.25 
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gency, but it will certainly help to keep alive in the 
souls of the Russian revolutionists the will to 
Contents struggle on against the apparently overwhelming 
 adeisntectideetivketubackicsccesce 308 odds. Many Americans when they read his mes- 
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RESIDENT WILSON’S message to the all- 

Russian Moscow Soviet was prompted by 

deep sympathy with the Russian people in 
their present distress and a sincere desire to ren- 
der them every assistance in his power. The as- 
sistance, as he himself says, cannot be direct, ef- 
fective and decisive, but it is none the less real be- 
cause it does not take the form of an army or 
the needed supplies. What the President has done 
is to express the confidence which the oldest and 
most prosperous democracy of the modern world 
feels for a young and struggling brother. Such an 
expression of confidence was sorely needed. The 
Russian democracy is beset by enemies within and 
without. Every source of effective power in Europe 
and Asia is arrayed against it and is seeking to 
deny the new Russia a chance to work out its own 
salvation. Official Germany, France, Great Britain 
and Japan, all are either incredulous, indifferent, 
self-interested or frankly hostile. Russia’s moral 
isolation would be complete were it not for Presi- 
dent Wilson. His expression of confidence may not 
be sufficient to turn the tide in the present emer- 


sage in the papers on Tuesday morning must have 
been thankful that they were privileged as his fel- 
low countrymen to share in the responsibilities for 
his democratic statecraft. By coming to the as- 
sistance of Russia he has refreshed the ideal sources 
of American national enthusiasm and added a new 
dignity to American citizenship. 


ke judge by the maltreatment which the Rus- 
sian revolutionary democracy has received at 
the hands of the great majority of French, Eng- 
lish and American commentators, the new Russia 
is not worth saving. That is precisely where Presi- 
dent Wilson differs from them, and his is the truer 
vision. The Russian revolution, like every great 
popular advance which was purchased by a sharp 
break with a previous political and social order, 
has gone astray and is for the time being flounder- 
ing helplessly in a veritable ocean of calamity and 
perplexity. But in spite of its want of self-posses- 
sion, in spite of its deliberate hostility to traditional 
law and order, its promise is as great as, if not 
greater than, that of other great popular move- 
ments, such as the French Revolution. The Rus- 
sian revolutionists are experiencing the same intel- 
lectual and moral ferment, «he same passion for 
ideas, the same craving for education and technical 
equipment, the same faith in the relation between 
individual and social regeneration, which has always 
been characteristic of a vital democracy. It is for 
this reason that they are entitled to work out their 
problems without malevolent interferences and it is 
for this reason that if the German government de- 
liberately plans to wreck the experiment, every 
friend of democracy should rejoice at the clear 
opportunity of associating the defeat of Ger- 
many with the triumph of that which is most 
positive and indubitable in his own democratic 
convictions. 
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N another page we have traced an analogy 
between the treatment which the French 
Revolution received from the Europe of 1793 and 
the treatment which the Russian Revolution has 
received from the Europe of today. The analogy 
has been used with some hesitation, because these 
historical parallels are usually taken too literally 
and confuse rather than enlighten counsel. The 
Russian Revolution differs from the French Revo- 
lution in many essential respects. Its aspirations 
are social rather than political; its political ideas 
prefer federalism.to an indivisible natural sov- 
ereignty; and above all the Russian people are and 
have much more reason to be pacific than the French 
people. Their country is so vast and they are so 
numerous that they have not the same fear for their 
own security of which a smaller and more exposed 
nation is possessed. It will take a conspiracy 
against them of the rest of Europe to arouse in 
them apprehensions about their safety. The gov- 
ernments of Europe now seem determined to wipe 
out the Russian pacific tendency by giving Russia 
something to be afraid of, and if they continue they 
will either crush the revolution and subdue the 
Russians or transform Russia into an aggressive 
and imperialist nation. In trying to protect the 
Russian Revolution against its enemies the Presi- 
dent is trying to protect Europe and America 
against the consequences of perverting the Russian 
Revolution in the same way that the dynastic states- 
men of the 18th century perverted the natural 
course of the French Revolution. The two revolu- 
tionary movements, different as they are in their cir- 
cumstances and in some of their ideas, are alike in 
the two fundamental respects of deserving from 
other peoples confidence, toleration and support 
and of receiving from other governments suspicion, 
intolerance and enmity. 


HE menace to British India of German- 

Turkish projects in the Caucasus and the 
Transcaspian territories may prove serious, but 
hardly in the near future. There can be no con- 
siderable Turkish-German forces nearer India than 
Batoum on the Black Sea. To reach the Indian 
border these forces would have to be transported 
by rail to Baku, a distance of over five hundred 
miles, across the Caspian and again by rail almost 
another five hundred miles and more to a con- 
venient point on the Persian border. There 
would still remain another five hundred miles of 
dificult terrain in Persia and Afghanistan to be 
negotiated before the Germans and Turks could 
reach India. The operation would be immensely 


more difficult than the transportation to Mesopo- 
tamia of forces sufficient to sweep the British in- 
vaders back to the Persian Gulf, an operation 
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known to be impracticable, beeause of the limited 
capacity of a single line of railway to supply and 
munition troops. Now, the railways of the 
Caucasus and the Transcaspian provinces are far 
inferior in capacity to the Anatolian road. Give 
the Germans ten years or twenty to organize a mili- 
tary power in Northern Persia and Afghanistan, 
and there will be reason to fear for the safety of 
British India, although even so the military task 
would be one of great difficulty. But for the present 
the “ open road to India” may be set down as a 
chimera. 


ET there are writers on current affairs—and 
even responsible statesmen—who cry loudly 
for Japanese forces in Siberia to checkmate a pos- 
sible German move against India. Assume that 
such a move were at all practicable, what measure 
of relief could be expected from Japan? From 
Vladivostok it is nearly two thousand miles by rail 
to Lake Baikal; from Lake Baikal to the pre- 
sumptive seat of operations against India the dis- 
tance by rail is near four thousand miles. If the 
transport of troops were to be conducted through 
a country wholly friendly, it would still tax the 
resources of the railways to the utmost to transport 
and supply even a small army of 50,000 men. But 
with the Russians hostile to such an expedition, hos- 
tile to the point of being ready to arm their German 
prisoners to oppose it, the maintenance of communi- 
cations over 6,000 miles becomes a sheer impos- 
sibility. The Japanese are a cautious people, and 
would think twice before venturing even so far 
as Lake Baikal. But suppose they made up their 
minds to hold the Trans-Siberian road up to this 
point, what possible bearing could their action have 
upon events in central Asia? The attempt to re- 
late the Japanese operations in eastern Siberia with 
German operations in the Caucasus is so violently 
ungeographical that one is forced to explain it as 
a mere propagandist device. As every one knows 
there is a party in the Allied world so eager for 
the Japanese occupation of eastern Siberia that any 
argument for it, however flimsy, looks plausible 
to them. 


T is unlikely that Germany wants anything out 
I of Scandinavia just now except what would 
amount to military control of the Swedish iron 
deposits. Why then the anti-Scandinavian propa- 
ganda recently launched in the German militaristic 
press? It is probably to be explained by the ncces- 
sities of internal politics. There is nothing like 
unanimity of opinion in Germany on the wisdom of 
alienating Scandinavian opinion through an act of 
outrageous aggression upon Sweden. The mili- 
tarists and pan-Germans are for it; so also are the 
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leaders of the iron industry. Other commercial 
interests, on the other hand, are opposed to 
measures still further reducing the limited number 
of Germany’s remaining friends. It is the cue of 
the party of aggression to convince the public that 
Scandinavia’s friendship is hypocritical. Therefore 
great stress is laid upon the alleged services of 
Norway to the Allies, upon the internment by Den- 
mark of the crew of a commerce raider foundered 
off the Danish coast, upon the over-cautious policy 
of Sweden, which prevented her from striking a 
blow against Russia in behalf of her national 
aspirations. Whom the Realpolitiker intends to 
rob, he first maligns. This is probably all that 
the anti-Scandinavian propaganda in Germany 
amounts to. 


ONTROL of the Aaland Islands means much 
to Germany; so much indeed that it is hard 
to believe that the islands will ever be voluntarily 
relinquished either to Finland, which claims them 
by virtue of her succession to Russian interests, or 
to Sweden, which brings forward strong historic 
claims and claims founded upon national necessi- 
ties. Provided with modern fortifications, the 
islands would wholly dominate the Gulf of Bothnia 
and the route by which the high grade iron ores of 
Gellivara find their way to the German industrial 
centres. And Germany could not well have dis- 
pensed with these ores in the present war, nor would 
she be willing to risk losing them in the future war 
against which she feels it necessary to make 
preparations. It is true that Sweden will resent 
bitterly the permanent German occupation of the 
islands. She will never again incline so kindly 
toward a German cause. But what can Sweden do 
about it? Her own access to the Gellivara district 
is by a railway, extending through hundreds of miles 
of frigid wastes, which could be cut in many places 
by landing forces from German ships in the Gulf 
of Bothnia. Swedish good-will has sufficed in the 
present war to assure Germany her needed supplies 
of ore; but Germany is not in the habit of depend- 
ing upon good-will when she can substitute more 
effective means of control. 


HE close of John Redmond’s career is one of 

the sad incidents of the war. When Mr. 
Redmond pledged Ireland to the war it was con- 
sidered magnanimous and statesmanlike, and had 
fighting ended in a few months there is no doubt 
that the claims of Ireland on the empire would 
have been superbly improved. The lengthening of 
the war changed everything. A recruiting cam- 
paign in Ireland was a positive irritant to the 
younger and less patient generation, and all the 
elements that Mr. Redmond had failed to as- 
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similate—the labor group, the bitter-enders, the 
intellectuals, the Gaelic enthusiasts—were provoked 
and exasperated by their suspended political anima- 
tion. The outburst of Easter, 1916, threw the 
bleached color of Mr. Redmond’s constitutionalism 
against the flaming red of rebellion, and the method 
in which the government handled the rebellion 
greatly diminished his national prestige. That 
prestige, however, rested on too honorable and dis- 
tinguished a career of service to be lightly for- 
gotten. In the passionate days of Parnellism Mr. 
Redmond was a brave member of a hounded 
minority. It was he who reconstructed the parlia- 
mentary movement and guided it with a masterly 
hand. The land settlement owed much to him. 
The refusal to compromise home rule took extraor- 
dinary resolution, and that resolution was one of 
the main forces behind the emasculation of the 
House of Lords. His home rule bill was a limp- 
ing measure but it was a better measure than Par- 
nell’s, and its passage was a triumph. If he had 
striven to understand as well as consolidate Irish 
opinion, his prestige would have been more durable, 
but he stood or fell by his results in the British 
parliament. The war makes it difficult to appre- 
ciate how substantial those results really were. 


HE death of Emile Durkheim is a-poignant 
reminder of the appalling loss in men of 
irreplaceable genius which France has suffered in 
direct or indirect consequence of the war. Though 
Durkheim has for years played an important part 
in the intellectual life of Europe, he was still a com- 
paratively young man, and it was work in the na- 
tional cause and grief over the loss of his only son 
that brought about his untimely end. Durkheim 
was perhaps not as widely known in this country 
as Bergson—only one of his books, the Elementary 
Forms of Religious Life, has been translated into 
English—but he was far more influential in stimu- 
lating and directing definite scientific thought. He 
combined in a striking way rare power of philo- 
sophic analysis and reflection with the scientist’s 
passionate devotion to the gathering and critical 
organization of relevant facts. This enabled him 
to gather about him a large and brilliant group of 
disciples who carried his method into all sorts of 
investigations in anthropology, law, religion, eco- 
nomics and other social sciences. His influence has 
thus been most potent in shifting sociologic thought 
from more or less irresponsible formal theorizing 
to a more intimate contact with the special problems 
of the particular social sciences. Though many of 
our leading thinkers have found Durkheim's posi- 
tivism somewhat too narrow, the intimate union of 
thought and fact for which he stood is the only 
sure basis for intellectual progress. 
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LL friends of the administration will be re- 
lieved to hear that the Post Office Depart- 

ment never really intended to deprive the 
Metropolitan Magazine of second class mailing 
privileges because of an article in the March num- 
ber by Mr. William Hard. If it were ever ad- 
visable to censor critics of the government during 
war, doubtless a good case could be made in favor 
of applying the censorship to the Metropolitan 
Magazine, but the case would depend not on Mr. 
Hard’s article but upon the general trend of the 
editorial comment which has appeared in that pub- 
lication during the past year. Its editor and its 
contributing editor have done their best to under- 
mine the confidence of the country in the adminis- 
tration, in the conduct of the war, and in President 
Wilson’s statement of American war aims, and 
probably they have been more successful in em- 
barrassing the government and in undermining 
national unity than some of those socialist publica- 
tions whose second class mailing privileges have 
been taken away from them. But this is all ir- 


. relevant. The editors of the Metropolitan Maga- 


zine are able and public-spirited men who should 
be allowed to ventilate their opinions, even when 
those opinions are an embarrassment to the gov- 
ernment in the prosecution of the war. For the 
vitality of public opinion in a democracy and ulti- 
mately its national morale depends not upon a 
fictitious unanimity in the expression of opinion, 
but upon the ability of leavening opinions to 
triumph over their less serviceable competitors. 


HEAVY responsibility rests upon the New 
York board of education in the selection of 
a superintendent of schools. Whether the 
educational needs of nearly a million children shall 
be properly met or not depends largely upon the 
man selected for this post. The next decade will 
be one of great educational transformations. Life 
will never be the same after a war which has drawn 
sharply the issues of democracy and autocracy 
throughout the world. The children who are go- 
ing through the schools must be fitted to take their 
place in a more flexible and more democratic sys- 
tem. Accordingly it is the plain duty of the edu- 
cational authorities throughout the country to place 
the schools under the leadership of men who have 
the intelligence to forecast the requirements of the 
future and the courage and intelligence to provide 
for them. Yet there are disquieting rumors that 
all manner of personal, political and sectarian in- 
fluences are playing upon the New York Board of 
Education striving to turn it aside from the per- 
formance of its public duty in order to advance 
particular selfish interests. And the citizens, who 
will pay through their children, seem asleep. 
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Europe, America and the 
Russian Revolution 


YEAR has passed since the abdication of the 
Czar and the substitution in Russia of a 
popular government for the most ignoble, corrupt, 
incompetent and shameless bureaucracy in history. 
During this year the political and military vicissi- 
tudes of the war have turned chiefly upon the 
changing temper and behavior of the Russian 
revolutionary democracy. Its indisposition to 
fight, its tenacious but unsuccessful attempts to 
extort from the western Powers a revision of the 
secret treaties and a restatement of war aims, the 
equally persistent attempts of the Allied govern- 
ments to persuade and coerce Russia to continue 
the war upon an exclusive programme of military 
victory, the increasing alienation between Russia 
and the western Powers culminating in the domina- 
tion of the new republic by an extreme revolu- 
tionary faction and the final calamitous negotia- 
tions with Germany—this tale of cross purposes, 
misunderstanding, recrimination and disaster is 
incomparably the most significant aspect of recent 
war history. The task of exploring the deeper 
significance of the story must be deferred for a 
century or two, but statesmen and students need 
not for that reason close the book in despair at 
its obscurity and disqualify the new Russia from 
genteel society because of its perversity. The tale 
of the past year has one immediately discernible 
meaning which, if it is fairly grasped, should fix 
the state of mind in which students and statesmen 
of democratic instincts will approach the Russia 
of today and tomorrow. Let us attempt to dis- 
tinguish this meaning. 

It concerns the relation between the new Russia 
and the other nations with which she will neces- 
sarily associate. The Russian revolution is what 
it is. The circumstances, the history and the 
psychology of the Russian people are determining 
its disposition and behavior. The unfolding of its 
latent impulses and its obscure tendencies will con- 
sume the energies of many generations. In the 
meantime among the circumstances which will most 
profoundly influence its future course will be the 
attitude towards it of the German, French, British 
and American peoples. The question for them to 
consider is: What shall that attitude be? It is not 
an easy question to answer. A revolution is bound 
to be a distracting and troublesome intruder in 
the habitual lives both of the revolutionary na- 
tion and all its neighbors and associates. Their 
instinctive tendency is to pounce on the inconvenient 
disturber of the peace and suppress its erratic and 
disorderly experiments, but if they yield to this 
instinct, they will in effect be asking the revolu- 
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tionary nation to mould its behavior to suit their 
convenience, habits and interests. Are they willing 
and able to adopt and carry through this disci- 
plinary policy? After their many experiences in 
the past of what revolution and democracy mean, 
are the other leading nations of the world prepared 
to assume the responsibility of dictating a course 
for the Russian revolution? 

They will do well to remember the result of an 
attempt by the statesmen of the eighteenth century 
to dictate a course for the French revolution. The 
rulers of Prussia, Austria and Great Britain could 
not forgive the French democracy for acting in a 
revolutionary manner, and particularly for car- 
rying their subversive ideas into international be- 
havior and policy. They did not stop to consider 
whether the French nation had started something 
which was necessary to the fulfilment of its own 
deeper and better impulses and which should be 
allowed to get under way. They saw only that the 
French revolution, if successful, might encourage 
imitation in their countries dangerous to their own 
survival, and they deliberately planned to thwart 
and, if possible, to overthrow the intruder. It 
was this interference from other nations and the 
panic and the fury created thereby in Paris which 
perverted the course of the French Revolution. It 
resulted in the September massacres, the Terror, 
the Jacobin tyranny, and, finally, in Napoleonism. 
Revolutionary France was forced to become ag- 
gressive, imperialist and dangerous to the inde- 
pendence of neighboring peoples in order to pro- 
tect itself against the enmity of neighboring gov- 
ernments. Are the neighbors of revolutionary 
Russia preparing to adopt an attitude towards the 
new intruder analogous to the attitude formerly 
adopted by the neighbors of revolutionary France? 
Apparently they are, but if they do what they 
threaten, they should not have any illusion as to the 
meaning of their behavior. They are borrowing 
their policy from Germany. 

The German autocracy has already decided upon 
war to the bitter end against the Russian revolu- 
tion. That is the meaning of the Brest-Litovsk 
treaty, whose provisions are devised in part to 
erect a barrier between revolutionary Russia and 
imperialist Germany, in part to deprive the revolu- 
tionary agitation of the means to cross that barrier, 
and in part to build up within Russia counter- 
revolutionary interests and institutions. Once the 


treaty is ratified, the German government will use 
all its powers of intrigue, contrivance and coercion 
to set up in Russia a government of Russians whose 
interest will be served by carrying out its provi- 
sions. Just as Russia and Austria in 1792 entered 
into an arrangement with the French emigré aristo- 
crats, whom they would have restored to power 
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in case they had captured Paris, so Germany is 
seeking to obtain the assistance of Russian mal- 
contents in setting up a counter-revolutionary state. 
If the Russian malcontents lend themselves to this 
conspiracy against the right of Russia to dispose 
of its own destiny, their behavior and their fate 
will not be essentially different from that of the 
French nobility, whose privileges more 
precious to them than the independence and wel- 
fare of their country. 


were 


It still remains doubtful whether the British, 
French and Italian governments will imitate Ger- 
many or oppose her. In the past they have not 
had any consistent policy with respect to Russia. 
They have lukewarmly supported the revolution 
by words, and irresolutely attempted to overthrow 
it by lending ineffectual support to the Korniloffs 
and the Ukrainians. But now they can no longer 
hesitate and equivocate. 
which forces them either to join Germany in de- 
claring war on the revolution, or in opposing Ger- 
many by coming loyally and disinterestedly to its 
support. The attitude of the Japanese govern- 
ment towards the new Russia is analogous to that 
of the German government. It is afraid of the 
revolutionary ferment to the same extent and sub- 
stantially for the same reasons. It seeks to pro- 
tect itself by occupying Russian territory and by 
building up a barrier against a flood of what is 
from its point of view revolutionary contamina- 
tion; and it proposes also after the manner of 
Germany to convert Russian anarchy into a source 
of Japanese profit. Judging from Lord Robert 
Cecil’s recent statement, the Japanese government 
is being supported in its policy by the govern- 
ments of the western European Powers, but we 
sincerely trust this decision is not irrevocable. The 
result would not be to place Japan across the path 
of German aggression in eastern Europe and Asia, 
but to supply Japan with an interest similar to that 
of Germany in maintaining a complaisant counter- 
revolutionary government in Russia. The western 
European Powers would in effect be joining Ger- 
many in declaring war on the Russian revolution 
and in planning its extermination. The presence 
with the invading Japanese army of Russian 
“ patriots,’ who used to hold lucrative and respon- 
sible positions in the Romanoff army and bureau- 
cracy, would confirm rather than invalidate this 
interpretation. The patriotism of these exiles 
would be analogous to that of the band of emigrés 
which accompanied the army of the Duke of Bruns- 
wick in its invasion of France. 

Whatever the attitude of the western European 
Powers, President Wilson will save the American 
nation from participating in the penalties of hos- 
tility to the Russian revolution. In no crisis of 
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the war has the democracy of the world had more 
reason to be thankful for his imperturbable and 
enlightened leadership. His own opinion of the 
attitude which should be adopted by Russia’s neigh- 
bors and associates was clearly stated in his address 
to Congress of January 8th last. In that speech 
he said: “‘ The treatment accorded to Russia by 
her sister nations in the months to cdme will be 
the acid test of their good will, of their compre- 
hensions of her needs as distinguished from their 
own interests, and of their intelligent and unselfish 
sympathy.” This passage condemns the attitude 
of Germany and Japan and indicates what that of 
America and other democracies should be. Auto- 
cratic Germany, because it is afraid of revolu- 
tionary Russia, just as autocratic Austria and Prus- 


‘sia were afraid of revolutionary France, allows 


its policy to be determined by its “ own interests.” 
But the American democracy has no reason to fear 
the revolutionary ferment, has, indeed, every rea- 
son to encourage the people of Russia in their 
efforts at emancipation. All the political objects 
which Americans are fighting for in this war de- 
pend for their prosperity on the survival of a Rus- 
sian republic, which is preoccupied chiefly with 
the solution of its own internal social problems, 
and which is not diverted from this preoccupation 
by the attempts of its neighbors to seize its terri- 
tories, compromise its independence and thwart 
its political and spiritual growth. 

In adopting this attitude Mr. Wilson has only 
been applying to the case of Russia one of Ameri- 
ca’s most essential and precious traditions in inter- 
national affairs. The American nation has always 
extended its sympathy, if not its active support, 
to revolutionary movements in Europe, and in so 
doing it has been acting upon the bidding of what 
amounted to an instinct of self-preservation. It 
has welcomed the birth of other states which be- 
cause they were democracies would be preoc- 
cupied chiefly with their own domestic affairs. It 
adopted this attitude even when America seemed 
forever exempted from European political com- 
plications and antagonisms. Now that it has 
emerged from its isolation and is actively partici- 
pating in a gigantic European political and military 
contest, it is bound by every consideration-of na- 
tional security and good faith to. remain true to 
its honorable and salutary tradition. If it fails to 
do so it will have gone out into the world only to 
lose its own soul. 

President Wilson is asking for the Russian peo- 
ple the same opportunity and right to deal with 
their own domestic affairs without alien and hostile 
interference, which America entered this war to 
secure for her own people. The demand is born 
of the very essence of democracy. In re-asserting 
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it he may, as John R. Mott recently declared at 
a meeting in Carnegie Hall, be gambling on the 
ability of the Russian democracy to recover its 
self-possession, but his performance is something 
better than a gamble. When a man gambles, he 
wagers his valuables upon an event which admit- 
tedly he cannot control. That is not an adequate 
description of what America under Mr. Wilson's 
leadership is doing with respect to Russia. We 
are, of course, taking a chance on the ultimate 
ability of the Russian democracy to recover its 
self-possession, but our act in taking that chance 
will itself be an assistance to the Russians in,making 
their recovery. The American. attitude is less a 
gamble than an affirmation of faith, which by vir- 
tue of its own frank intrepidity will serve.to create 
its own object. If other nations shared the, Ameri- 
can faith there would be no, doubt about its ulti- 
mate justification. Unfortunately, the lack of faith 
and suspicion, fear and enmity tend, also-to create 
objects after their own image. Nations.from whom 
the pacific Russian democracy might have expected 
some. saving patience and confidence have, exhibited 
a suspicion and enmity similar to, that exhibited 
by Germany and similar also. to that exhibited by 
the politicians of the eighteenth century to revolu- 
tionary France. It is this lack of faith, this active 
and malevolent attempt to violate and pervert the 
original inoffensive innocence of revolutionary Rus- 
sia which has already converted the American act 
of faith into a gamble and may convert it into a 
contest. But in taking the chance, and if necessary 
in entering the contest, America will not only be 
affirming its faith in revolutionary Russia; it will 
be reaffirming its faith in the ideal sources of its 
own national integrity. 


The Rumanian Peace 
XACTLY what kind of international situa- 


tion the Germans are preparing for is made 
quite clear by the treaty they have concluded with 
Rumania. The Germans first of all have provided 
for their own immediate material interests. And 
secondly they have provided craftily for the future 
discord of the Near East, in order that they may 
not in future lack a field for the exercise of in- 
fluence. 

In forcing upon Rumania the cession of the en- 
tire Dobrudja, Germany has. assured herself of 
the western approaches to the Black Sea, which 
are essential to the carrying out of her designs 
upon the Central Asian route. Control of the 
Danube goes with the possession of the Dobrudja; 
and, what is still more important, the Teutonic 
Powers have secured practical control of the main 
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line of railway transportation from Vienna and 
Buda-Pest through Rumania to the Black Sea. 
Kustendje, the Black Sea terminus of the line, be- 
comes safely Bulgarian, and since there is no other 
practicable outlet for Rumanian trade except the 
Danube, we may be quite certain that the Central 
Powers will manage to hold permanent military 
control of the great bridge over the Danube into 
Rumania. The only other point where a hostile 
Rumania might successfully have blocked this 
route was at the Iron Gates on the Hungarian 
frontier. But there is to be a boundary “ rectifica- 
tion” at this point, involving, so Austria assures 
the world, no great cession of Rumanian soil. 
Nevertheless we may be sure that it involves the 
cession of the whole pass up to the point where 
an invading force from Austria-Hungary could 
conveniently debouch upon the Rumanian plain. 
The Central Powers have got Rumania into a sack, 
securely tied up at both ends. 


So much for the direct safeguarding of Austro- 
German interests. The second achievement of 
German diplomacy, the promotion of useful dis- 
cord in south-eastern Europe, begins with the 
encouragement given to Rumania to possess her- 
self of Bessarabia. This province is indeed a part 
of Rumania Irredenta. Down to 1812 when 
Russia annexed it, the greater part of Bessarabia 
was an integral part of the Turkish province of 
Moldavia. After the Crimean war southern 
Bessarabia was restored to Moldavia, but Russia 
recovered it in 1878. More than one-half of the 
population of two millions is Rumanian; the re- 
mainder consists of a various mixture of Russians, 
Bulgars, Tartars und gypsies. Rumania’s claim 
to the territory is therefore better than Russia’s, 
and might have been freely granted by the Bol- 
shevik government if that government had re- 
mained on cordial terms with the Rumanians. But 
the latter have been openly hostile to the Bolsheviki 
from the outset and are now preparing, with Ger- 
man moral support, to wrest Bessarabia away from 
Russia by force. Moreover, Rumania will in all 
probability remain a reactionary state of great land- 
owners and oppressed peasantry, and will support 
a similar economic order in Bessarabia against 
democratic influence originating in Russia. Ac- 
cordingly there are many chances that in the future 
Rumania will require protection against Russia. 
This the Teutonic Powers are counting on to keep 
Rumania under their influence. 

The cession of the entire Dobrudja to the Cen- 
tral Powers in behalf of Bulgaria also offers a 
means of keeping Bulgaria in line. The southern 
part of the Dobrudja was prevailingly Bulgarian 
down to the time of the Rumanian occupation after 
the second Balkan war. Much of the Bulgarian 
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population emigrated voluntarily or was more or 
less forcibly expelled, but nevertheless this terri- 
tory is properly to be regarded as Bulgaria Irre- 
denta. The northern half of the Dobrudja never 
was Bulgarian. The largest single fraction of its 
poverty-stricken polyglot population was Ruma- 
nian, and Germany can count upon the fact that 
the coming Bulgarization of this population will 
rankle for generations in the Rumanian breast. 
Bulgaria is assured hereditary foes on both boun- 
daries. She will need friends and the Teutonic 
Powers are candidates for the position of friend. 

It is true, Bulgaria has not yet come into the 
possession of the Dobrudja. The territory has 
been ceded to the Central Powers as a group, 
ostensibly to spare Rumanian sensibilities. But 
let us remember that the western frontier of Bul- 
garia has not yet been delimited. Bulgaria wants 
to annex Macedonia as far as Monastir, thus secur- 
ing control of the Vardar valley, the only practicable 
railway route from Central Europe to Saloniki, 
Bulgaria already controls the railway line from 
Buda-Pest through Belgrade and Sofia to Constan- 
tinople. The acquisition of the Dobrudja will 
give Bulgaria one of the keys to the line issuing 
from the Iron Gates and terminating at Kustendje. 
Do the Teutonic Powers intend to confer upon 
Bulgaria also the control of the only remaining 
railway route to the Levant? This seems unlikely. 
What is most probable is that Bulgaria will receive 
the Dobrudja from the Central Powers only in 
return for an abatement of her claims on the west. 
If the Morava-Vardar valleys are not to be an- 
nexed by Austria-Hungary, it is to the interest of 
the Central Powers to restore Serbia to life in 
order to keep Bulgaria from getting this route. 
Otherwise she might come to feel too powerful 
and declare her independence of her central Euro- 
pean friends. 


The kind of peace America is fighting for is 
one that would extinguish the maximum number 
of causes of friction between states. We regard 
war as a terrible calamity, only to be undertaken 
to ward off a more terrible calamity. The rulers 
of Germany do not take this view of war. They 
do not expect the epoch of wars to be wound up 
with the coming peace. They do not even wish 
for a stable peace. In the past there has been 
good fishing for them in troubled waters, and they 
expect history to repeat itself. The Rumanian 
treaty is testimony to their faith. Along with 
careful dispositions relating to the direct interests 
of the Teutonic Powers, it makes full provision 
for keeping alive the causes of war. Friction be- 
tween Russia and Rumania, between Rumania and 
Bulgaria is assured. We shall yet see the treaty 
laying a basis for friction between Bulgaria and 
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a reconstituted Serbia. Hertling and Czernin 
have professed their zeal for peace. But if they 
professed it sincerely, their cause must at the time 
have appeared to them sick indeed. It can not 
have appeared so sick when they dictated their 
Rumanian peace. 


National Self-Determination 


HE new European principle of national self- 
determination is an old principle in the pop- 
ular political philosophy of America. No people 
is good enough to govern another people without 
its consent; so we had formulated it. No people 
can wholly resist the temptation to exploit another 
over which it holds sovereign control. And we 
have not arrived at this generalization by invidious 
judgments upon the behavior of foreign imperial- 
istic powers, but by reflection upon our own sins. 
What is more, we have testified to our faith in the 
superiority of self-government by our refusal to 
annex Cuba, by our preparations to withdraw from 
the Philippines, by our so-called Quixotic Mexican 
policy. We are not good enough to govern 
another people, and, as most Americans see it, the 
same thing holds of other imperial nations, a 
fortiori. 

That is why the Allied war aim of establishing 
the principle of self-determination in the European 
territories now ravaged by war recommends itself 
so strongly to the mass of the American people. 
We are convinced that only evil can come out of 
the German control of Polish and French lands. 
We need no eye witnesses to testify to the woes 
of Serbian districts in process of Bulgarization, 
of Rumanian, Slavic and Italian districts subject 
to the dual tyranny of Austria-Hungary. We were 
equally convinced of the inhumanity of the rule of 
autocratic Russia over Finns, Letts, Poles, and 
Ukrainians—if the Ukrainians are indeed a people 
with defined national aspirations. And if the war 
actually results in liberating any of those oppressed 
peoples Americans at any rate will regard its losses 
in the light of necessary costs of progress. 

But in recent weeks certain incidents have 
occurred to shake our faith in merely formal libera- 
tion of peoples. The formula of self-determina- 
tion has been too hospitably received by the enemy 
to remain acceptable without further analysis. We 
may disregard as a puerile political subterfuge the 
German pretense that the Flemish speaking prov- 
inces of Belgium represent an oppressed nationality, 
to be accorded the right of self-determination. 
German intervention in behalf of Ukrainian and 
Finnish nationalism is infinitely more disturbing. 
What if the result of constituting a chain of small 
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nations to the east of Germany should prove to 
be nothing more than the provision of a system 
of satellites for the German empire? We all knew 
how seriously to take the independence of the 
Balkan states, prior to the national recrudescence 
that followed upon the Balkan wars. Each state 
had a Russophil party and a Germanophil party, 
struggling for complete control. Politics in those 
states, instead of occupying itself with the problems 
of domestic improvement, was little more than a 
game played by parties in the employ of alien 
imperialistic influences. The business of govern- 
ing was for the most part as badly managed as it 
could have been if the Balkan states had actually 
been divided between the Central Empires and 
Russia. Is there any danger that the new nations 
we hope to see rising out of the war will be similarly 
subject to foreign influence—that is German influ- 
ence? If there is, we clearly ought to shape our 
plans so as to obviate it, if possible. 

The analogy of the Balkan states in the days of 
foreign influence is defective, it may be urged. 
The Balkan states were so unfortunate as to find 
themselves at the crossing point of two seemingly 
irresistible forces: the Russian trend toward Con- 
stantinople and the Aegean and the German trend 
toward the east. Russia and the Teutonic Powers 
were not impelled to strive for Balkan control 
by mere hunger for the rather unpromising Balkan 
lands. What lay beyond the Balkans was the prize 
sought by the competing empires. There is no 
similar prize lying behind Finland, Lithuania, 
Poland, or even the Ukraine. For we cannot 
imagine that the Germans are so fatuous as to 
believe that they can make a satrapy of Great 
Russia itself. There are a hundred million Great 
Russians—more or less—now thoroughly out of 
hand. They may offer a splendid opportunity to 
German trade, but they are not an inferior people 
and as such subject to permanent colonization. 
And they will trade the more freely with Germans 
the more evident the Germans make their accept- 
ance in good faith of the independence of the 
border nationalities. 

But this argument disregards quite the most 
portentous fact of the times. The old conflict 
of imperial ambitions in the Levant hetween auto- 
cratic Russia and the Teutonic empires has indeed 
disappeared. But a vastly more serious conflict 
has arisen between the social forces represented 
by the Russian revolution and those represented by 
the Junkers and militarists supporting the Hohen- 
zollern and Hapsburg dynasties. The Levantine 
conflict was susceptible of compromise. No com- 
promise is possible between the German autocracy 
and the Russian revolution. Every advance in the 
power of the German autocracy threatens the Rus- 
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sian Billicion: every increase in Russian revolu- 
tionary energy menaces the very existence of the 
German and Austro-Hungarian autocracies. And 
the points where these two contending forces meet 
are precisely in the border states, for which we are 
striving to win the right of self-determination. 

Already we see the struggle going on in Finland 
and the Ukraine. German arms are supporting 
the privileged classes against the revolutionary 
elements, which in turn are receiving support from 
the Russian Bolsheviki. Shall we say that this is 
only a transitory condition, induced by Bolshevik 
excess? If the Russian democratic movement had 
cloi .cd itself with moderation, would the property 
owning classes of Finland and the Ukraine, the 
Baltic Provinces and even Great Russia itself be 
crying for German intervention? To be sure they 
would. No matter how moderate the Russian 
revolution may become, it is fundamentally a dem- 
ocratic movement, destined by its very nature to 
war upon privilege. Privilege in eastern Europe 
means large land holding and the political and 
commercial powers incidental to land holding. 
Where the revolution succeeds, property must at 
the very least be reconstituted. And the property 
holders have not the power to resist the revolu- 
tion. They are compelled to look to foreign sup- 
port now; they will be inclined to rely on foreign 
influence after peace has been restored. 


What is true of the nationalities to the east 
of Germany is also true of the Balkans. Rumania 
is a country of large land holdings and an exploited 
peasantry. The Russian revolution is certain to 
stir the Rumanian proletariat to restlessness and 
to incline the Rumanian landlord toward Germany, 
so long as Germany remains the head and front 
of privilege. Bulgaria and Serbia are essentially 
peasant states, but the Serbian districts that are 
now under Austrian and Hungarian domination 
are infested with large landholdings, the basis of 
a party of privilege. 

If, then, the war ends with Germany politically 
and economically unregenerate, self-determination 
for the border nations may mean very little. Every 
one of those nations will be afflicted with a party 
conflict that looks abroad for support. The masses 
will look to Russia, the classes to Germany. Which 
party will win? 

In a secular view, the chances are bound to favor 
democracy. Russia will in time doubtless win 
through to a stable democratic order that will per- 
mit her to bring her vast forces to bear in support 
of the border democracies. But if we abandon 
the Russian democracy to its fate and patch up a 
peace that leaves the German autocracy as firm in 
the saddle as before the war, if we content our- 
selves with this territorial concession or that while 
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leaving unchanged the international anarchy in 
which autocracy thrives, we need not expect any 
important progress through the formal grant of 
national self-determination. ‘he independence of 
the small state will remain illusory until we actually 
succeed in democratizing the world under a system 
of binding international law. 


To Restore the Morale of 
Labor 


IGHTY-four thousand workers taken on in 
eight months to keep two thousand jobs filled: 
such is the record of the Pennsylvania Lines West. 
On the average, these men remained employed less 
than a week. Are we to suppose that the jobs were 
well filled by men so lightly held? And are we to 
suppose that these eighty-four thousand men 
stepped directly out of other remunerative employ- 
ment to try their luck with the railway, and found 
other employment immediately after leaving the 
railway? This is no age of miracles. In this em- 
ployment operation a vast deal of labor time, of 
potential labor power, must certainly have been 
wasted. There are plainly in evidence, on the 
Pennsylvania Lines West, forces that are laming 
our national effort to win the war. 

But this is to place the Pennsylvania Lines in an 
invidious light, someone may object. These par- 
ticular two thousand jobs required only physical 
strength: a man just taken on is worth nearly as 
much as a man who remains permanently. These 
eighty-four thousand men were for the most part 
habitual floaters. What is the use dwelling upon 
the time they lost in passing into their jobs and out 
of them? They waste most of their time, anyway. 
Besides, there is nothing unprecedented in this rail- 
way experience. Instances have been reported from 
other employments of a labor turnover running as 
high as seven hundred per cent a week. That is, it 
has been necessary to take on seven hundred men 
in order to keep one hundred jobs through seven 
days. What we are dealing with here is after all 
only a commonplace feature of our industrial life. 
In the aggregate we must count among our workers 
several million habitual floaters, and several million 
more whose lack of interest in their work, whose 
gravitation toward the minimum of performance, 
make it a matter of indifference whether they float 
or not. There is nothing new in this situation. 


Probably the war, with its rumors of high pay just 
over the horizon, has increased the tendency to 
drift. But the tendency was in evidence long before 
the war. 

And this is precisely the most disquieting feature 
of the situation. If labor restlessness were merely 
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a product of the war, we could make up our minds 
to endure it, along with war taxes, war prices, war 
rations. But it is not. It is rather to be classed 
with the social maladies we harbored unconsciously 
in time of peace, such as the malnutrition and medi- 
cal neglect that have given us an adult male popula- 
tion of which less than two-thirds are physically fit. 
The war has merely opened our eyes. And we 
need not think we can comfortably close them when 
peace arrives. The democratic forces released by 
the war will prove as difficult to cap and contain as 
were the liberal forces released by the French 
Revolution. It would be as stupid and dangerous 
for the modern state, restored to peace, to ignore 
as formerly the claims of the masses of the popula- 
tion to the requisites of a healthful and hopeful life 
as it was stupid and dangerous for the early nine- 
teenth century state to ignore the claims of the 
middle class to freedom of opportunity. But the 
claims of the masses to decent conditions of living 
can only be realized if our industrial system works 
with full efficiency. A nation lives by its current 
production, and if the volume of current production 
falls off, social reform may be able to level down 
but it can not level up. 

How are we to overcome the tendencies of labor 
toward drifting and withholding the interest that 
alone can assure full efficiency? We may as well 
make up our up our minds that nothing in the way 
of compulsion will do, even for the period of the 
war. We may be equally sure that better systems 
of accounting, more systematic efforts to grade 
wages according to scales of efficiency, will accom- 
plish little, in the long run. If we can devise noth- 
ing better than the regulation of industrial relations 
by commercial principles alone, if we can not rid 
ourselves of the preconception that labor is a com- 
modity, to be taken from the market when needed 
and thrown back when not needed, we may as well 
prepare ourselves for a period of progressive disin- 
tegration of labor efficiency. Let us remember that 
such habits of industry as we can still count on were 
established under an earlier order, when the relation 
between reward and effort appeared closer, in the 
skilled trades, and when the unskilled workman, il- 
literate and oppressed, was more amenable to dis- 
cipline. We are trading on an inherited capital of 
industrious habits. This is the road to bankruptcy, 
unless we can learn to create similar habits that 
may serve for the future. 

We must reverse the tendency toward drift and 
deterioration: that is clear. The state can not do 
this through compulsion. The employers can not 
do it through skill and system. Labor alone can 
do it. When the workman who excels in industry 
commands the unmixed admiration of his fellows; 
when the slacker and floater are regarded with con- 
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tempt and detestation, we may expect the morale of 
labor steadily to improve. As matters stand, how- 
ever, the worker who excels in industry can not be 
regarded by his fellows otherwise than as the em- 
ployer’s partisan. He sets a pace that the others 
may be forced to follow. He runs through in five 
days work that could be made to last six, and thus 
increases the immediate risk of unemployment. 
And the net result of his activities appears merely 
to be to swell the profits of the employer. As eco- 
nomic philosophers the laborers who work steadily 
know that the slacker does not draw his own weight, 
and that this is somehow bad for society. But they 
have their own immediate interest to consider, and 
that is not prejudiced by the behavior of the slacker. 

The situation is one that can be mended only by 
industrial democracy. Labor will have to be repre- 
sented in the management before the worker can be 
made to feel that the prosperity of an enterprise is 
of direct and vital moment to himself. The right 
to employ labor will have to be made a privilege, 
bearing the correlative obligation to employ labor 
continuously, so long as this is practicable even un- 
der a policy that treats the necessity of paying 
steady wages as of equal weight with the necessity 
of paying returns on capital. And when it is wholly 
impossible for the private concern to continue opera- 
tions, as in times of commercial crisis, it must be 
made the business of the state to furnish employ- 
ment. 

The right to a job, the right to a living wage, 
the right to the representation of labor in the man- 
agement of every productive enterprise and in the 
administration of government itself will have to be- 
come parts of our fundamental institutions if we 
are to realize the conditions under which our politi- 
cal and social institutions may evolve steadily and 
peacefully toward a more realistic democracy. 
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The Russian Peasants’ Council 


OES the Russian peasant really care who 
D governs him? Despite all the present 

turmoil in the towns and cities there, the 
whole question of Russian freedom in the end 
comes back to that; for the peasant makes nearly 
ninety per cent of the entire population, and 
without his active interest there can be no real 
democracy. 

What is his attitude toward the war? What 
does he want of the revolution? How does he feel 
toward the Bolsheviki? Wiil he give his support 
to their plans? All last summer, while I was in 
Russia, these questions bothered the people in 
towns. From the various groups and organizations 
trying to build a new nation out of the present con- 
fusion, everywhere I heard the same question. 
How much support could they get from the peas- 
ants? Most of them were making propaganda in 
the villages, but as yet the whole matter was still 
in doubt. For the peasants are the “ dark people ”’ 
—so-called—who have lived in poverty for count- 
less generations in rude and lonely hamlets. They 
are inarticulate and slow to make their voices 
heard. 

But that a large part of them at least do wish 
a share in the government, was made plain in 1905, 
when to the first Duma came many peasant dele- 
gates who stoutly refused to be annexed by any 
other political group. They even refused the com- 
modious headquarters assigned to them, and chose 
a humble place of their own, where they lived in 
independence. They still wore their peasant 
clothes. The group doggedly held together, steadi- 
ly voicing their demands for land and for other 
sweeping reforms. And that the people back at 
home were keenly interested, was proved by the 
fact that from all over Russia “ peasant watchers ” 
began to arrive; they had been sent to Petrograd 
in order to keep a vigilant eye on these new peas- 
ant congressmen. The first Duma accomplished 
little, from the peasants’ point of view; and from 
the succeeding ones they were gradually shut out. 
But in spite of this discouragement, so many of 
them were hungry still for a share in the govern- 
ment, that last spring soon after the outbreak of 
the present revolution there came together in Petro- 
grad a great Peasants’ Congress, which elected an 
Executive Council to safeguard their interests. 

I went several times to their headquarters. It 
was in a huge long building which had been used 
for generations as a conservative school of law 
for sons of the aristocracy. In the hall down-stairs 
I found a beautiful old empire clock standing there 


against the wall; and close beside it leaned a red 
banner with a picture crudely painted of a peasant 
at his plough, waving his hat to the rising sun which 
shone on him over the roofs of the village. For 
the “‘ dark people ” the long bleak night of poverty 
was at an end. Close by, the floor was covered 
with big brown burlap sacks of proclamations, to 
be sent to the peasants both in the army and in the 
villages. A few peasant soldiers stood on guard. 

Upstairs, the oil paintings on the walls, as well 
as the great chandeliers, had been carefully swathed 
in cloth as though to keep off defilement. Between 
two of the paintings had been nailed a large map 
of Russia, painted green, yellow, brown and blue, 
according to the strength of the Congress in each 
locality. 

Two peasants stood staring up at it in a puzzled 
way. One of them wore high black boots and a 
dirty black suit; and over his shoulder he had 
swung an old tea pot and a canvas bag. His com- 
panion, hardly more than a boy, was dressed in a 
worn patched suit of gray and leaned on a big 
crooked stick. They had just come in from their 
village, it seemed; and here in this sanctum of the 
law, they scowled at this map of their new Russia, 
trying to understand it all. 

I left them and entered the large main hall where 
the law had been taught for generations to sons 
of noble families. It was crowded with peasant 
deputies now. About half of them were soldiers, 
and there was a sailor here and there. The civilians 
were neatly dressed in black. They sat like school 
boys at the high desks, listening to a middle-aged 
man who looked like a professor. He was a Social 
Revolutionist, well known for his writings on the 
land problem. His talk seemed to absorb them all. 

The Social Revolutionists, who have always 
centered their propaganda largely on the peasants, 
were still by far the strongest party in the villages; 
and last summer they were decidedly in control of 
the Peasants’ Council. In fact, I had heard from 
Miliukov and other leaders of the Cadets that 
the Council was no truly representative body, but 
a mere gathering of those radical peasants who in 
the past had been won over by the socialist teach- 
ings. Here in their headquarters this was in- 
dignantly denied by the secretary of the Council, a 
little man with a pointed black beard. And yet he 
himself, I learned, was a Social Revolutionist. 

“ The Congress was organized,” he said, “ soon 
after the revolution. It is true that the proclama- 
tions were sent out by us from here—both to the 
young peasants at the front and to the old ones 
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back at home. But that is practically all we did. 
The rest was done by the peasants themselves; our 
agents playing little part in the local village elec- 
tions—because our groups were not ready to act. 
The whole revolution had come so unexpectedly. 
So in the armies and in the villages the peasants 
themselves chose their delegates. Of the 1325 
who met in the Congress here, a little over half 
were soldiers from the armies; but they were peas- 
ants all the same; and practically all the others 
came direct from the villages, dressed in their rough 
peasant clothes. They would have no congress ar- 
ranged by us; for there is now a strong and growing 
feeling among them against men like myself, the 
so-called “ intelligentsia.” 

“They made speeches ana argued for many 
days, and often nearly all night, too; and at last 
they elected this Council of two hundred and eighty- 
three, on the following basis: five deputies from 
each of the eighteen Russian armies, and one from 
every million peasants in the villages. This Council 
is to remain until the National Assembly meets. It 
acts both for the peasants and also in conjunction 
with the Provisional Government and the Council 
of Workmen and Soldiers.” 

I was given a better insight into this peasant 
body, when I came on another day to meet Nicholas 
Tchaikovsky, the famous old revolutionist who 
has studied the peasant for fifty years. I found 
him in the quarters of the Committee on Finance, 
of which he was the chairman. He was busy at 
a table talking to some of the deputies, while a tall 
young peasant soldier stood on guard close by. 
While he talked to me for an hour or more, soldier 
and peasant deputies kept coming up with checks 
to be signed. He seemed like a grandfather to 
them all. A tall handsome rugged old man, nearly 
eighty years of age, his hair and his long beard 
were white, but there was vigor still in the grip of 
his hand and an almost joyous light in his eyes. 
He seemed to me younger than many young men 
whom I had met in Petrograd; because their minds 
were theory dry, while his was still quite open to 
change and new conditions. He had a strong glad 
vitality, and the youth of a great hope; for here in 
the midst of endless problems, he was making his 
last great fight for the thing he had dreamed of all 
his life. 

“T have almost forgotten my English,” he said. 
““T feel so deep sunk in Russia these days.’ He 
laughed and went on: “ I am busy day and night— 
either here or in committees or presiding at large 
meetings. I am old, but at least I feel young in 


the morning. And there is such a tremendous 
chance; I feel so sure that Russia will come out of 
these troubles really free—I mean free in the great 
sense of the word. We have started now and we 
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shall go on until we have gained real liberty. 

“I have been for the war from the start,”’ he 
continued, “ but it is hard, as you can see.” He 
drew two big circles on a piece of paper. ‘‘ One 
circle is the war,” he said, “‘ and the other is the 
revolution. They are diametrically opposed. War 
needs a strong government, strong finance, strong 
discipline and union. Revolution needs a tolerant 
government, little taxation, little discipline and 
much freedom for all men to thrash out their new 
ideas. But the war is here, and it would be a crime 
to put the revolution first. So far as possible, we 
must postpone all our social questions until after 
the war is won. But this has not been easy. It is 
dificult for foreigners to understand how hard it 
is for Russia, weary with the war, and now with 
all the added chaos of revolution and change, to 
go on and do her part. The problems are 
tremendous, and among our leaders we have had 
few practical men. One faction has followed 
another, each with its own ideas and plans and 
theories studied out of books. They do not know 
real conditions. But the real needs of Russia are 
now rapidly rising to view and forcing men’s minds 
to open and change. 

“‘ All socialists must learn to work with other 
yarties. In order to hold the nation together, we 
must have not a socialist but a coalition govern- 
ment. If we try to go to extremes we may bring 
a confusion that will put us in danger of domination 
either by the Old Regime or still worse, the German 
autocracy. 

“It is hard to tell as yet how far the Bolsheviki 
and the Maximalists will go. Their power will 
depend on their hold upon the armies. Nine-tenths 
of the soldiers are young peasant lads. The war 
took them from their villages, plunged them into 
army life, and gave them wider, more radical views. 
In the army they talked everything out; and more- 
over, army life was a break. They felt themselves 
loosed from old anchors and a part of something 
new. Great forces whirled around them, and all 
kinds of new ideas got into their minds. It was too 
much for the peasant boy. He became like a kite 
with too light a tail. At home his peasant father 
is like a kite with a tail so heavy that it is hard for 
him to rise. But his son at the front swoops round 
and round—and what he will do before he comes 
down, it would be hard to prophesy. But sooner 
or later the power will shift back to the villages. 
For the lads will go home and settle down. Then 
will come the time for practical building. We shall 
need hard work by practical men. 


‘Already such men are gathering—from the 
various socialist groups, from the radical wing of 
the Zemstvos, from the cooperative societies—and 
last but not least, from the peasants themselves. 
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In this Council there are deputies who belong to 
none of the parties—plain peasants who know what 
they want and are looking about for a practical 
programme. Their first desire is for more land; 
and on this point they all agree. It will be quite 
impossible for the great land owners to keep their 
land. The only question is whether the nation, 
after taking over the land, shall lease it to the peas- 
ants or divide it up among them. Shall it be held 
as private property or shall it be worked in com- 
mon? There are many shades of opinion here, as 
to how it shall all be done. 

“And you should get this from the peasants 
themselves—not from the young peasant soldiers 
here, for you will find them much the same as the 
deputies in the Soviet (the Council of Workmen 
and Soldiers). And your friends in America have 
heard enough of the Soviet. They hear only of 
the soldiers and the sensational doings here. Get 
the point of view of the older men—both here and 
in the villages. Go and see them in their homes, 
and find out what they really want. For remember, 
they make the great mass of the Russians, and in 
the end they must have their way in any true 
democracy.” 

With my interpreter, that day, I talked to one 
such deputy. We found him upstairs in the 
dormitory, where on long rows of iron cots the 
deputies of the Council slept. A few lay sleeping 
now in their clothes, or reading books or papers. 
On one cot sat a thin elderly peasant, who wore 
steel-rimmed spectacles and was intently reading a 
pamphlet. He was dressed in a clean linen jacket, 
and his long black shoes had been carefully oiled. 
His face was tanned—a narrow face with high 
cheek bones, gray beard and hair and earnest blue 
eyes. When we stopped by his bed, he looked up 
with a smile and his voice was low and kindly. Al- 
though he knew nothing about us, he apparently 
trusted us soon. He told his story simply. 

“1 am a peasant from a town on the lower 
Volga,” he began. ‘“ We heard of the revolution 
about a week after it started; and at once we turned 
out the old police, and chose a district committee 
to send delegates to Petrograd to demand a Peas- 
ants’ Congress. There were no rich land owners 
down there; the good land all belonged to the 
Crown. We took this land and drove away the 
Czar’s officials, and made up our minds that we 
would look after it ourselves. This was hard work, 


for in our district the war had taken for soldiers 
all but the cripples and the old men. We worked 
all day out on those fields, and nearly all night, too 
—for in June in our country night is not dark. But 
we saw that we could not get in the crops. 

“Tn our neighborhood then, we had a meeting of 
about thirty delegates elected by the villages, and 
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these thirty chose me to go to the front in order 
to get some labor. It was a long journey, for in 
those days the trains kept stopping or changing 
their minds. Everyone was talking. But at last 
I got to one part of the front and talked to the 
soldiers’ committees there. All was done in order. 
I got from them four hundred boys, four from 
every company, and I made each one sign a paper 
promising to come back to the front as soon as he 
was sent for. Then I took them all in a crowd on 
the train and brought them to our villages, to help 
us to get in the crops. 

“ But they will return when they are called, be- 
cause in my home we are for the war. From the 
Crown lands we have given the best half of the hay 
to the army, and kept the poorer half for ourselves. 
We have also sent to the army 20,000 roubles in 
cash, and thousands of poods of ground meal and 
wheat. If the boys at the front do not keep up 
the fight, we old men have voted to take the guns. 
I have a son in the army, and if he comes home I 
will go myself. For in order to get a free peace, 
we must fight. Germany has for very long been a 
danger to all Europe, and so we must defeat her 
now. If we don’t, those German generals will soon 
put back the Czar in Russia. They will not allow 
us to be free men. 

“ As to the land, each peasant should have what 
he needs. He has now only two and a half desa- 
tynas (about six acres) of the worst land in the 
neighborhood. It is sandy soil. You see, my town 
is down on the Volga. It is very beautiful there, 
it is all level, with woods and fields. But the best 
land always belonged to the Crown, and the soil 
we had was sandy. Still, if now each peasant gets 
two or three desatynas more, that will be quite 
enough for us. 

“ How shall we divide it up? Our land Mirs 
(village community bodies) will be the ones to 
manage all that; and a larger district committee 
will no doubt be over them. I think that all over 
Russia the land will be taken from the large owners 
and leased to each peasant on easy terms. How 
long the lease will be, has not yet been decided; 
and whether he shall pay it in rent or in taxes has 
not been agreed upon. But all will be done in 
order. Much of the money that comes in from 
all these rents and taxes will help to pay the five 
billion roubles of debts on lands now owned by 
foreigners. We must honestly pay these foreign 
debts. Whether or not we shall pay the pomeschiks 
(Russian land owners) for their lands, we have 
not yet decided—but in my district I am sure we 
shall never pay for those Crown lands. For the 
Czar and all! his family have had quite enough 
from us. 

“ Not only the peasants will manage all this. We 
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shall get help from honest men. The school teach- 
ers are soul to soul with us. The priests are not, 
and we do not like them, but we have not touched 
the lands of the Church. In the village next to 
ours, they have sent for another priest; but in our 
town we did not bother, for we do not go to church 
often these days. So we shall not want the priest 
to help us. Nor shall we take advice from the 
Zemstvo (district legislature), for most of those 
men are land owners, and so they are against our 
plan. Besides, we have our own land committee 
and need no help or advice from them. We must 
do all in order, but it must be for our good. 


“ And this is the way we shall do it. A great 
National Assembly of delegates from all the people 
will soon meet in Russia. In our district are about 
450,000 souls, and so we shall be allowed to send 
two or three delegates to the Assembly. This is 
how we shall choose them. I shall go through the 
villages and call together the village Mirs and ask 
them what men they wish to send to the volost 
(township) meetings. There are twenty-seven 
volosts, and each will choose one delegate. These 
twenty-seven will then meet and decide which two 
or three shall be sent to Petrograd. For myself, I 
should like one delegate who has good knowledge 
of the law. We shall need him in the Assembly, 
for it will be making many great laws. Also one 
who understands the schools, for the new free Rus- 
sia must have fine schools. Also one who very 
thoroughly understands the land, for that is the 
greatest question of all. 

“ All the delegates must be good honest men. 
We do not care about parties. We do not even 
know what party we belong to. All we want is land 
and freedom. Whoever wants that is a revolu- 
tionist. The thing is very simple. One man came 
to our village and talked of political parties and 
asked to which party we belonged. We asked him, 
‘What do you want? Land and freedom?’ He 
said he did. ‘ Good,’ we said, ‘ we want it, too. So 
we are revolutionists.’ 

“* At present in our district we have enough food 
to live on. From every hundred poods of grain 
we send twenty-five to the front. We won't send 
any to the cities, because here in Petrograd it is not 
well, and Moscow is almost as bad. There is too 
much talk and disorder; and this is bad for Russia 
—both in the war and the revolution. For the 
people in towns are doing no work. They are 
neither making shells for the war, nor are they 
making the ploughs and tools and cotton goods 
that we peasants need. So we will not sell them 
our grain, for with money we can buy nothing these 
days. We send our grain to the army and to work- 
ingmen in those factories that are really doing work 
for the war. We must win the war. Until it is 
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over we can manage for ourselves, and the big 
questions we can leave for the National Assembly. 

“In our town we have our own plan to keep 
order. The court house is still there, but we do 
not go; for we think it is a sin to take our quarrels 
into court during the war and the revolution. If 
any among us have a dispute, they come to our 
Committee, and if the neighbor witnesses say that 
it was Ivan’s fault, then Ivan says, ‘ All right, 
brothers, if you all believe I am wrong, I will pay.’ 
If he does not agree, we say to him, ‘ Wait till full 
order is established and then you can take this to 
court if you like.’ And so the matter is settled. 
One angry fellow said to his neighbor with whom 
he had quarreled, ‘ Now is no time to sue you, 
brother—but after the war, you old thief, I will 
sue you!’ And so it has happened in every case. 
To fight each other is a sin against the revolution. 
We must be brothers. So we shall be free.” 

I asked the old man whether he thought that his 
country was going to stay in the war. For some 
moments he was silent. 

“Yes,” he said, “‘I am sure of it. All the old 
peasants are ready to go. Most of us want peace 
badly, and many are almost ready to stop; but you 
see, if we should try to do that, those Germans are 
so greedy that they will march into our land and 
try their tricks among us. And then you will see 
that we will decide all over Russia to fight for long 
years! We will win our freedom—for we must! ” 

“And then?” I asked him, ‘‘ What kind of a 
Russia will it be?” 

He put his hands on his knees and wrinkled his 
brows reflectively. The peasant on the adjoining 
bed turned over and awoke with a snort. But the 
old man did not hear him. There was a glimmer 
in his eyes as though they saw a promised land. 

“It will be a glorious life,” he said. “ It will 
all be in the country. There we live better than 
in the towns. We have better meat and bread; 
and we have wool and flax and bark, in order to 
make our clothes and boots. We can build our 
houses, too. We don’t need the big towns—we 
will do it ourselves. And that will be Russia. Do 
you understand? Most of us in this country are 
peasants, and so we shall be always, for that is a 
fine healthy life. 

“ But there is one thing we greatly need. No, 
two things,” he added. “ First, we need machinery. 
When my son had gone to the front, alone on my 
farm I had to work nearly twenty hours every day, 
because I had no good machines. But here in this 
little book I was reading, I find how easily such 
work is done by machines in America.” The old 
peasant uttered the word “ machine ” as though it 
were his religion. ‘“‘ We have so few machines,” 
he said. “ We help each other by loaning them 
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round; but even so they are too few. Last year 
we clubbed together and bought eighteen fine 
ploughs for two hundred and fifty peasants. Then 
we had a lottery to see who should get them. In 
the lottery I lost.””’ He paused and seemed to re- 
member that time. ‘So, I had to work twenty 
hours a day,”’ he added very softly. ‘“ And so I 
say we must have machines.” 

“What else will there be?” I asked him. 

“We shall have no such police,” he said, “ as 
were under the old government. And all that 
bribery must be stopped. We already have a fine 
doctor and a hospital and a good school. We must 
have more schools. That’s the second thing. First, 
machinery—second, fine schools. We need agricul- 
tural schools very badly. We know very much 
and very little. Do you understand me? I am an 
old man and I love my land—lI have loved it for 
nearly sixty years. And so I know much about my 
land, and yet I know very little. I never learned 
science and all its thoughts about making good 
farms. But the young boys must know all that. 
We must have good schools to teach them. When 
we have won our full freedom and our land, the 
next two things for all Russia will be schools and 
machinery. That is all. We shall need nothing 
more. My town is a beautiful quiet place. On the 
river is rich fishing. The fellows sing. It is peace- 
ful there. It is lovely country, with fields and 
woods. I want all Russia to be like that.” 

He was silent for a moment, then looked abrupt- 
ly up at me. 

“What do you think of us in America?” 


“Some of us understand,” I said, “‘ but many . 


are impatient.” Again he was silent for a time. 

“ Tt is like this,” he said slowly. ‘‘ Some men are 
climbing up through the mountains. They have 
been climbing many days. Brigands have attacked 
them, and often they have lost their way, and now 
they hardly know where to go. They are half 
starved, for they have had only a few hard crusts 
of black bread to eat. But these men must reach 
the top, for on their backs they have carried a 
treasure, and this treasure is for Christ. It is 
freedom and peace and brotherhood. They have 
climbed and starved and fought until they are very 
tired. Some of them hardly see where to go. They 
say, ‘ Brothers, wait—we must find the path.’” 

He paused, looking down at his long brown 
hands. 

“Well, and then a young man joins them. He 
has come up by an easy way. He is not tired, he is 
well fed, he is very strong and he has no wounds. 
His eyes are clear and he sees where to go. He 


wants these men to reach the top. How do you 
think he will do it best? Shall he be impatient, or 
help them?” 
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To help them, we must understand. We must 
realize that Russia may not settle down for years. 
And so we should not wait for that; we should 
seize every possible chance to give aid. We can- 
not afford to leave the field to those thousands of 
agents from Berlin who are now swarming through 
the land and ceaselessly working day and night. 
We should work as hard as they. We should grim- 
ly refuse to be disheartened or give up, no matter 
what disappointments fall. 

For in Russia there will doubtless be many sweep- 
ing changes still—until a government is formed of, 
by and for that mightier throng of a hundred and 
eighty millions, in cities, towns and villages—in 
Russia vast and turbulent, filled with a seething 
chaos of gloom, despair and fierce revolt, of hopes 
and stirring visions, dreams for the future of the 
Slavs and the entire human race. A mighty na- 
tion unprepared and facing its great chance with 
doubt and only slowly opening eyes, while an enemy 
presses in from without, poisoning the Russian 
mind through spies and secret agents: an enemy 
stern, despotic, making a last desperate fight for the 
life of kings and emperors, and straining its very 
utmost, through fomenting inner strife, to discredit 
and bring to ruin this great attempt at democracy. 

Will the Russians build a government of, by and 
for the people? On the answer to that question 
the hope of a liberal Europe hangs. 

ERNEST POOLE. 


The Russian Revolution 


The following article describes the Russian revolution 
of 1905, but the words have even more meaning today. 
It is by the Russian novelist, Dmitri Merezhkovski, 
and is the introduction to a volume called Czar and Revo- 
lution, a collection of three essays by Merezhkovski, Zin- 
aida Hippius and Dmitri Philosophov on the religious and 
mystic meaning of the Russian revolution. The article is 
translated by Rose Strunsky. 


OONER or later a terrific collision will take 
place between Europe and the Russian revolu- 
tion, and it will be Europe as a whole, and not any 
one state of Europe that will collide with the Rus- 
sian revolution or with anarchy. We say revolu- 
tion or anarchy, for today one cannot say with 
certainty what is really taking place in Russia. Is 
it a change in the form of the state? Is it a strug- 
gle against every definite form of the state? Only 
one thing is certain; that here a dangerous play is 
being played; and it is dangerous not only for us 
Russians, but for you Europeans as well. You 
follow our revolution with fear and anxiety, but 
your fear and interest are not large enough. The 
events in Russia are more fearsome than you 
realize. 
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We are on fire; every one knows that. But can 
we burn alone without setting you on fire? Who 
can tell? 

The very minutest detail of our revolution is 
known to Europe, but the innermost meaning of the 
events remains hidden for you. Europe knows only 
the body, not the soul of the Russian revolution. 
This soul, the soul of the Russian people, remains 
an eternal riddle for you. 

We are like you only, as the left hand is like the 
right. The left cannot cover itself entirely with the 
right; this can happen only when one of them is 
turned. We are like you, but only in an opposite 
sense; Russia is a reflection of Europe. Kant said 
that our spirit lay in the transcendental, and that 
yours was in the phenomenal. Nietzsche said, with 
you Apollo reigns; with us, Dionysus. Your genius 
lies in measure, ours in abandon. You understand 
how to stop at the right time; if you strike a wall, 
you remain standing or turn back; we smash our 
heads in. It is dificult for us to rouse ourselves; 
but once we have roused ourselves we never re- 
main standing. We don’t walk, we run; we don’t 
run, we fly; we don’t fly, we dash. You like the 
golden mean, we like the extreme. You are sober, 
we are drunk. You are in the right, we have no 
laws. You understand how to save your soul, we 
are always trying to lose ours. You possess the 
state of today, we seek the state of the future. Fi- 
nally, you place the power of the state above all the 
liberties which you can attain; we in our slaves’ 
chains are disguised rebels and anarchists. For you 
politics is a science; for us it is a religion. We have 
reached through reason and feeling the extreme 
border of negation, and yet we are all in the utter- 
most depths of our being and our will—mystics. 

This mystic will, which forms the basic principle 
of the Russian soul, is made partly comprehensible 
to you through the works of our greatest writers, 
Tolstoi and Dostoevski; partly but not entirely. 
To grasp it fully it is not enough to read us, one 
must live us. And this is difficult and fearful; much 
more fearful, as we said, than you realize. We are 
your danger, your wound; we are your thorn, which 
God or Satan has stuck in your flesh. We will bring 
you suffering, but only for your own good, for we 
need each other, as the right hand needs the left. 

We want to prove here that the deepest meaning 
of the Russian revolution can be grasped only 
through a religious analysis. 

Autocracy and orthodoxy are two halves of a 
religious whole, exactly as is the case with the 
Papacy and Catholicism. The Czar is not only the 
Czar and head of the state, but he is also head of 
the Church and the High Priest, the Anointed of 
the Lord. Historically it might not be quite correct, 
but from a mystic standpoint we must agree that 
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the Czar is the representative of Christ. He is at 
the same time Pope and Cesar. The autocracy is 
an absolute affirmation of the religious principle. 
We must deal here with religious values, for the 
main characteristic of the Russian soul, the mystic 
will, must be the point of departure of our thesis. 
But with religious values it is always thus, that the 
negation of an absolute carries with it the affirma- 
tion of its opposite. Here two religious values op- 
pose each other; autocracy is a religion and revolu- 
tion is a religion, even if the latter is so acknowl- 
edged by very few revolutionists. According to 
their convictions they are atheists. God is hated 
by them because the conception of God is closely 
bound up with that of orthodoxy and autocracy. 
Orthodoxy and autocracy wound their feelings, 
which at bottom are still religious. The word re- 
ligion is synonymous to them with reaction. 

If one were to pay attention to the works of the 
revolutionists, not the words, one would see that 
these atheists are really saints. Since the time of 
the early Christian martyrs, no one has died as 
these people die, “ flying to death as bees to honey,” 
as Tertullian said. 

The Russian revolution is, therefore, not only 
political, but also religious—this can hardly be un- 
derstood by you Europeans, for with you religion 
has been for a long time political. 

You use your own measure. You believe we are 
passing through a normal sickness caused by our 
inner growth, as all European peoples have already 
passed through. You believe that we are reaching 
for the same goal that you already have reached, 
that the time will come when we will also put on 
ourselves a parliamentary muzzle, when we will 
renounce the most extreme socialist and anarchist 
thinking, and we will satisfy ourselves with the old 
constitutional rubbish, with the golden middle road 
of a bourgeois democracy. Thus it has been every- 
where, and thus will it be with us. 

Your idea would be right if we were not a “ re- 
flection” of Europe; if we were not so made that 
we have to smash our heads against every wall, and 
fly with “ hoofs in the air,” as Dostoevski says, At 
any rate, we will never remain with a constitutional 
monarchy; nor could the Russian monarchy give us 
a constitution, even if it wanted to. 

The renouncing of autocracy for an orthodox 
Czar would be synonymous w:th the renouncing of 
orthodoxy. Nicholas II is religious. He would 
renounce it, therefore, like a martyr, like a “ saint” 
revolutionist mounting the scaffold, as if he were 
renouncing his faith, his divine anointment. Auto- 
cracy can only be overthrown at the same time as 
orthodoxy. But if both fall, such a yawning abyss 
opens up in the religious and political consciousness 
of the people as no present-day west European state 
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can reach over to fill; neither a constitutional mon- 
archy nor a bourgeois democratic republic can do 
it. It will take an earthquake to overthrow these 
mighty cliffs of autocracy and orthodoxy by which 
all old parliaments will fall like houses of cards. 
The Russian revolution will spare nothing. 

What will come of it? Then will come the burst 
into the unknown, “ the flight with heels pointed in 
the air.” The Russian revolution is just as absolute 
as the state forms it fights. Its empirical, conscious 
aim is socialism, but its mystic and unconscious 
aim is anarchy. Bakunin, even in his time, had 
prophesied that the great anarchistic eruption of 
the future would not take place within the borders 
of a definite nation, but would embrace the whole 
world. The Russian revolutior. is world-embrac- 
ing. 

When you Europeans will see that, you will hurl 
yourselves immediately upon us to put out the fire. 
Take care! You will never be able to put out the 
fire, but you will catch fire yourselves. 

For the present anarchy is purely negative; it has 
only a few metaphysical dogmas which are posi- 
tive, and they often contradict each other, and dis- 
tinguish it from socialism. The latter, even in its 
most extreme forms, is state supporting, since it 
subscribes to the absolute submission of the indi- 
vidual to society and to the necessary economic laws. 
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Where, then, is to be sought that last freedom 
which will really conquer the necessity of the ex- 
ternal life and of all force? Neither science nor 
philosophy is able to answer that last question, 
but religion can. For the last ideal of a future state 
can only consist in the creation of new religious 
forms of thought and affairs; a new religious syn- 
thesis between the individual and society, composed 
of unending love and unending liberty. 

We do not address ourselves to the European 
bourgeoisie, but only to the isolated spirits of a uni- 
versal culture; to those who share Nietzsche's opin- 
ion that “the state is the coldest of the most 
monstrous cold.” ‘These spirits, these free-born 
anarchists, like Bakunin, Tolstoi, Stirner and 
Nietzsche, are mountain-tops which will be lit up 
by the first rays of a new day. Deep below there 
reigns still darkest night, and there live the igno- 
rant, the great nation of workers, the great army 
of the future state. We believe that the thundering 
voice of the Russian revolution will reach even 
them, and that the trumpet of the Last Judgment 
will also wake the dead from the great European 
cemetery. 

The day approaches, and all who rest in their 
graves can already hear the trumpet call of libera- 
tion, and all the dead are rising. 

Dirri MEREZHKOVSKI. 


“Efficiency” and “Slackers” 


made to work fast and be made to work 

full time? Here is a typical “ problem” 
in “ efficiency.”” Let us see what the “ liberal’ an- 
swer is and what the anti-“ liberal” answer is. 

That the problem exists is really undeniable. 
The evidence is too overwhelming. We have 
many riveting gangs driving fewer rivets in eight 
hours than they could easily and comfortably drive 
in six. And I know at least one shipyard in which 
a special bonus has been offered to men who will 
work more than forty hours a week; and yet inany 
men refuse to work more than forty hours a week 
even to get that bonus. 

The anti-“ liberal” answer was clearly ex- 
pressed by Senator McCumber in his speech in the 
Senate on the Bolsheviki. He said that the Bolshe- 
viki in Russia have a “ creed” which can be com- 
prehended in the words “more, still more, and 
always more.” He said that the Bolsheviki in 


| OW can the “ slackers ” in our shipyards be 


Russia are deficient in the virtue of national 
patriotism. The “ slackers” in our shipyards are 
simply American Bolsheviki. They are deficient 
in the virtue of national patriotism and they de- 


mand “more, still more, and always more.” 

Having thus discovered a disease so simple and 
yet so desperate, Senator McCumber proposed a 
remedy equally desperate and yet equally simple. 
He proposed that we should adopt his bill for 
“registering ’’ all male citizens of the United 
States between the ages of 18 and 62 and for “ sub- 
jecting”” them to “ the call of the government to 
perform such service in transportation, ship-con- 
struction and war-supplies as the government 
might require.” J 

To this proposal your “liberal” of a certain 
type is ready with his reply. He says: 

“Very well. You propose to have the power 
to make us go to work in industry precisely as 
you have the power to make us go to work in the 
army. You use the army as an example and as an 
argument. Splendid! The army pays no interest 
and no dividends. It has no stockholders and no 
bondholders. We will abolish all stockholders 
and all bondholders, or, rather, all stocks and all 
bonds, in transportation, in ship-construction and 
in war-supplies. And in the army the salaries, 
even for generals, are small. We will abolish all 
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large salaries in transportation, in ship-construc- 
tion and in war-supplies. Besides depriving Mr. 
Schwab of his income as a bondholder and stock- 
holder, we will reduce his salary to, say, gener- 
ously, $10,000 a year. We will have state social- 
ism at once—no bonds, no stocks, no large salaries 
—just like the army. And the industrial conscript 
will have precisely the feeling enjoyed by the mili- 
tary conscript. He will be laboring to get his 
superiors to Berlin and not to Palm Beach. Capi- 
talism in all our basic industries will have been 
abolished. We welcome you, Senator McCumber. 
We will accept your bill and we will simply expand 
it to make it just and to make it logical on the 
army pattern. But there is one difficulty. And it 
is an insuperable difficulty. As soon as your bill 
is expanded into logic and into justice, as soon as 
it compels all our basic industries to follow our 
army and to work entirely for the country and not 
at all for private owners, it will be crushingly de- 
feated in both houses of Congress. Therefore your 
plan is, impossible and ridiculous.” 

Having thus delivered himself, your “ liberal ” 
of a certain type immediately proceeds to rest en- 
tirely from his labors. And the “ slacking” in the 
shipyards continues just as before. This “ liberal” 
has no plan of his own. His claim to salvation is 
that he is against the “ conservative” plan. It is 
a claim that may entitle him to a throne in the next 
world but not in this. He may be more “ enlight- 
ened” and more like unto the seraphim for dis- 
passionate discernment than Senator McCumber, 
but he is not one bit more helpful. And Senator 
McCumber, indeed, might in turn reply: 

“You know I am not talking about logic or 
even about justice. I am talking about ships. I 
know I can conscript a half million men to build 
ships. And you can’t scare me by talking about 
a ‘revolution.’ This is not a ‘revolutionary’ 
country. If it were, the Socialist party would be 
a real party or else there would be a real Labor 
party. But there isn’t. And the gentlemen in the 
Senate whom you call ‘ reactionaries’ go into the 
‘direct primaries’ and get triumphantly returned 
by ‘the people.’ Mr. Penrose knows more about 
‘the people’ than you do. They vote for him. 
And the war will drag on and on, and you will 
have to turn to the ‘solid’ men to save you, just 
as England has had to turn to Lord Curzon and 
Lord Milner and Lord Devenport and Lord 
Rhondda, and we will show you whether ‘ compul- 
sion’ can be used or not. My dear sir, they are 
using ‘ compulsion’ in England now, successfully. 
They forbid ‘slacking’ by law and they punish 
‘slacking.’ It can be done and it must be done 
and it will be done. Otherwise it is the world for 


the Germans and the abyss for us.” 
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Well, they do punish “ slacking” in England. 
At any rate, they punish it sometimes. I have my- 
self seen workingmen tried and fined in England 
for not working a proper number of hours in a 
day. I have myself seen them fined for not turn- 
ing out a proper amount of product ina day. But 
this “ compulsion ”’ in England does not begin with 
“compulsion.” It begins with “agreement.” It 
is an “ efficiency” of precisely the sort which in 
these columns I have called a “liberal” “ ef- 
ficiency.” It does not begin with a mere command 
and a mere obedience, with mere “ levers” and 
mere “cogs.”” It begins with “ self-conscious in- 
dividuals ” in “ self-conscious associations.” 

Those workingmen whom I saw fined were fined 
in the course of the execution of an agreement be- 
tween the government and the trade unions, and 
they were fined by “tribunals” on which trade- 
union agents were sitting. The agreement was an 
agreement to prevent “ slacking’ and to promote 
“ productivity.” It was made through an appeal 
to the collective sense of responsibility in the trade 
unions of England, and it was enforced with the 
help of “‘ judges ” who mounted the “ bench ” with 
trade union cards in their pockets. 

How far have we gone toward a similar 
“liberal” “efficiency” in our shipyards in 
America? Of course, “conditions” are “ dif- 
ferent.” They always are. Nevertheless, how 
far have we gone? 

We certainly have given a large recognition to 
many trade unions. The Wage-Adjustment 
Board of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, for 
instance, was established only after an agreement 
with trade union leaders. Well and good. Every 
“liberal” must applaud. And the result has been 
to put a certain check upon anti-war sentiment and 
on actual strikes, on actual stoppage of work. 


Senator McCumber might be pleased to know 
that many members of one of the most active of 
American trade unions were prevented from join- 
ing a certain Bolshevicious Get-Peace-Quick organ- 
ization by a leader who kept saying succinctly: 

“This government is giving us good wages and 
good hours and good recognition, and what do 
you want? Hindenburg?” 

And, except for the carpenters, the trade 
unionists in most of our shipyards do seem to be 
going a bit easy now on strike-threats. 

But this sort of thing is, after all, in the end, 
negative. The Wage-Adjustment Board holds a 
lot of hearings and then orders a lot of advances 
in wages; and what do the employees give in re- 
turn? Do they promise, while they are working, 
to work full-time and full-speed? Do they prom- 
ise to try to increase their output per man per day? 
I do not see that they do. 
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I have asked the Wages-Production Board if 
we have any agreements with shipyard trade unions 
for the stimulation of productivity. I am told that 
we have not. I had never heard of one. 

What the employees in our shipyards now give 
us in return for the increased wages sanctioned 
by the Wages-Adjustment Board is really not much 
more than this: that they engage to receive good 
wages and to make a good living uninterruptedly. 
I am glad that they are going to make a good liy- 
ing and that they are not going to strike and stop 
making a good living, but I find it hard to have 
a transport of gratitude about it. I applaud them, 
and I applaud the government, to date; but, surely, 
we must go farther. 

In going farther, our first step, naturally, if 
we are “ liberals,” is to try to find and to remove 
the things that may discourage workingmen from 
working full-time and full-speed. Two such 
things are already known to everybody. 


In a certain northern city there is a factory 
managed by a “he-man” of the most super- 
virile variety. His friends regard him as a great 
“ scientific management’ expert. His employees 
call him a mere “ speed artist.” What I have 
against him is that he does not deliver the goods. 
He lets an employee climb up to thirty dollars a 
week on a piece-rate on a certain machine, and then 
he turns the cheap old trick of cutting that piece- 
rate and of bringing that employee back down to 
twenty-five dollars a week; and he paid a dividend 
of almost a hundred per cent on his capital last 
year; and his whole working-force is worm-holed 
with the sentiment “ He is getting his, and we will 
get ours”’; and he has failed to make his em- 
ployees stop “ slacking” ; and he has failed utterly 
to keep pace with his promised and scheduled de- 
liveries of war-supplies to the government. 

“ Profiteering * and “ Piece-Rate Slashing” are 
manifestly and admittedly inconsistent with na- 
tional war-time “efficiency”; and therefore I 
count it a great gain for “ efficiency” that the 
Wages-Adjustment Board of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation is about to post notices in all the ship- 
yards of the Philadelphia district saying that here- 
after no cutting of piece-rates during the war will 
be allowed. 

But, again, do the employees promise anything 
in return? Nothing specific, in the matter of pro- 
ductivity. And it is the matter of productivity, 
it is the matter of the full release of the whole 
energy of every man, that is the supreme matter for 
the winning of this war. 

Why can we not come to the real bargain? In 
return for recognition and in return for a thorough 
elimination of ‘“ Profiteering” as well as of 
“ Piece-Work Slashing,” let the shipyard work- 
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ingmen, in trade unions and in new shop organiza- 
tions, promise us something substantial. Let them 
give us their collective word that they will do a 
full amount of work every day and that they 
will report for duty a full number of hours every 
week. And then, as in England, let that under- 
taking be put into law and operated under the 
joint-control of government, employers, and em- 
ployees. Let “ compulsion ” come, but let it come 
with and through the one thing that ever for 
modern free self-conscious individuals can create 
a sense of collective responsibility in a collective 
task—namely, a collective undertaking given by an 
association of their own. 

Such is the answer that a “ liberal ” “ efficiency ”’ 
would make to “ slacking” in our shipyards. That 
is, such is the beginning of the answer it would 
make. We have not yet come really to that 
beginning. 

What is the duty then of a “ liberal ” reporter or 
of a “liberal” editor? Is it to cry that all is well 
under a “liberal” administration? Or is it 
to cry that a “liberal” administration must 
organize itself in such a way as to be able 
to put its own natural “liberal” “ efficiency” 
into full action? 

WILLIAM Harp. 


Mooney and San Francisco 


HE wave of enthusiasm for “ preparedness ” 
which was passing over the country in 
1916 reached San Francisco in July, and on July 
22nd the city held a “ Preparedness Parade.” At 
one o'clock an army of marchers estimated by 
friends of the demonstration at 51,000 and by 
opponents at about half that number were ready 
to fallin. Market street, from the Ferry building 
to Van Ness avenue, was lined with spectators. 
Shortly after half-past one the parade left the 
Ferry, somewhat behind schedule time. At its 
head, as grand marshal, rode Thornwall Mullally, 
chief assistant to the president of the United Rail- 
roads, one-time defendant in the graft prosecutions, 
and an arch-enemy of union labor. By two o'clock 
the parade stretched for more than a mile up Mar- 
ket street, between the lines of interested but un- 
demonstrative onlookers. At six minutes after 
two a terrific explosion on the sidewalk in front of 
a saloon at Steuart and Market streets, a short dis- 
tance from the Ferry, sent six spectators instantly 
into eternity, mortally wounded four more, and in- 
flicted more or less serious injuries on forty others. 
The parade was temporarily halted; then, with 
admirable coolness, the marchers went on, passing 
by a detour around the scene of the tragedy. 
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This ghastly incident caught San Francisco in a 
peculiarly unbalanced mood. Labor struggles, be- 
ginning with the longshoremen’s strike in June, had 
culminated in the public declaration by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of its intention to make San 
Francisco an “ open-shop town,” the organization 
by the Chamber of a “ Law and Order” commit- 
tee to repress the violence with which union labor 
was charged, and the raising of a fund for the pur- 
pose which later grew to a million dollars. The 
unions, embittered and suspicious, had looked upon 
the parade as an “open shop” demonstration. 
Two days before it occurred a crowded mass meet- 
ing in Dreamland Rink listened to speakers who 
denounced the advocates of “ preparedness” as 
enemies of human liberty. On the same evening 
the Building Trades Council passed resolutions 
condemning the reported action of employers in 
forcing workingmen to march, and warning its 
members, because of rumors of a “ frame-up,” to 
“‘ make no other protest than their silent non-par- 
ticipation in the preparedness parade.” The 
day before the parade several newspaper editors 
had received letters containing vague threats of in- 
terference. Feeling between the two factions into 
which the city was divided grew tenser. More than 
one thoughtful observer held his breath in dread of 
some nameless catastrophe. 

Up to the moment of the explosion the Chamber 
of Commerce probably did not have a majority of 
public opinion on its side. It seized upon the 
tragedy with masterful directness and used the hor- 
ror of its own members and of the general public 
as a weapon in its fight against what it called, and 
doubtless considered, the ‘‘ lawless elements” in 
union labor. The inner group which managed the 
affairs of the Law and Order Committee met on 
the day of the explosion and called a mass-meeting 
for the following Wednesday. President Koster, 
head of the Chamber and of the committee, said, in 
a newspaper statement: “ This outrage is another 
expression of that disease our Law and Order 
Committee has started out to combat,” and with 
delicate discrimination declared that “ self-respect- 
ing trades unionists” would be welcome to the 
meeting. There was no atteimpt to conceal the de- 
sire of the Chamber to create the impression that 
if the explosion was not an act of union labor, it 
was in some way connected with the series of violent 
acts which had accompanied strikes recently in 
progress. The meeting was held and a partisan 
use was made of it. Sensational statements given 
to the newspapers by the Law and Order Commit- 
tee and by District Attorney Charles A. Fickert 
strengthened ten times over the natural impulse 
(explainable, perhaps, by the psychologists) to re- 
gard any defendants who might chance to be ac 
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cused of such a horrible crime as guilty. A public 
opinion developed in San Francisco which accepted 
as proofs of the guilt of the individual prisoners 
facts which proved nothing save the appalling na- 
ture of the offense. 

From the day of the arrest of Thomas Mooney 
to the present one, this solid mass of public opinion 
has not melted away. It withstood the exposure of 
Oxman, of the Edeaus, mother and daughter, and 
other witnesses, and of the tactics adopted by Dis- 
trict Attorney Fickert to mould and adjust their 
testimony to fit changing theories of the crime. It 
withstood the acquittal of Mrs. Mooney and Israel 
Weinberg and the release, on two hundred and fifty 
dollars’ bail, of Edward Nolan. It bids fair to with- 
stand the report of the President’s labor commis- 
sion, in which the claims of Mooney to a new trial 
are supported. It may even withstand a direct re- 
quest from the President himself. Union labor it- 
self is hostile or apathetic to the movement for a 
new trial; at the recall election last December about 
half of the union men who voted at all appear to 
have voted to keep Fickert in office. Personal poli- 
tics, in which a few labor leaders were involved, 
accounts for some of the vote, but not for all of it. 


For even a partial explanation the history of the 
principal defendants and of their relations with 
union labor on the one hand and the corporate in- 
terests of San Francisco on the other must be con- 
sidered. ‘Thomas J. Mooney; his wife, Rena; 
Edward Nolan, a machinist; Israel Weinberg, a jit- 
ney driver, and Warren K. Billings, a young adven- 
turer of uncertain occupation, were arrested, within 
a few days of the explosion, probably at the in- 
stance of Martin Swanson, a corporation detective, 
with whom Mooney and Billings had previously 
come in contact. 

Mooney had been an iron moulder and was for 
fourteen years a member of the moulders’ union. 
In 1913 he took a prominent part in a prolonged 
strike of the employees of the Pacific Gas and Elec- 
tric Company, the leading corporation of its kind in 
Central California, and was arrested, tried several 
times, and acquitted, on a charge of transporting 
dynamite wherewith to blow up power line poles. 
Martin Swanson, then in the employ of the power 
company, was declared by Mooney to have 
‘planted ” the dynamite found in Mooney’s pos- 
session. Warren Billings, who had been associated 
with Mooney during this strike, was also arrested 
on a charge of transporting dynamite, and though 
he, too, pleaded that he was the victim of a 
“plant,” he was convicted and sentenced to serve 
two years in Folsom. In the summer of 1916 Mr. 
and Mrs. Mooney, Billings, and others, had been 
attempting to organize the employees of the United 
Railroads, the unpopular corporation which divides 
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the street car business of San Francisco with the 
municipally-owned lines. Swanson, who was now 
working for the United Railroads, “‘ shadowed” 
them. Weinberg was not intimate with the 
Mooneys, but his young son, Ernest, had been tak- 
ing music lessons of Mrs. Mooney, and on one oc- 
casion he drove the Mooneys home from a strike 
meeting. This, apparently, was the reason for his 
arrest. When he was tried, late last fall, the evi- 
dence against him was so slight that not one mem- 
ber of the jury hesitated to vote for acquittal. 
Nolan was implicated bya white powder found in his 
cellar, which puzzled the police, but on examination 
turned out to be of an innocent nature. He was a 
member of the machinists’ union, of a radical 
turn of mind, but with an unblemished record. 


Long before 1916 Mooney broke with the 
established union leaders of San Francisco, who 
did not like him and neither approved of his 
opinions nor would assist him in his projects. 
He is vain, reckless and short-sighted. In 
theory, at least, he is probably an upholder of 
“direct action,” though it is extremely doubt- 
ful if he is capable of murder. Billings belongs 
by temperament in the ranks of the I. W. W. 
He owes his conviction, in part, at least, to his fail- 
ure to explain his actions on the afternoon of the 
parade. His story, privately told to his attorneys, 
but not brought out in court, is that he was engaged 
at the time of the explosion in sprinkling acid on a 
certain kind of “unfair” automobile. There is 
evidence to support this story. But a willingness to 
commit sabotage, to organize unauthorized strikes, 
and perhaps to blow up power line poles, was suf- 
ficient to outlaw both Mooney and Billings from 
well balanced union labor councils. The situation 
was such, therefore, that while the Chamber of 
Commerce was trying not only Mooney and Bil- 
lings but union labor itself in the newspapers and in 
the courts, union labor was not willing to give the 
defendants more than half-hearted support. AIl- 
most every unit of organized labor outside of Cali- 
fornia was made to believe that an injustice done 
Mooney and Billings was an injustice done to them, 
but in San Francisco, where the echoes of the ex- 
plosion had not yet died away, and where the Law 
and Order Committee was still carrying forward 
its policy of an “ open-shop town,” fully half of 
union labor was apathetic or hostile. 

The consequence was that District Attorney 
Fickert had powerful support in his prosecution of 
the cases against Mooney and his fellow-defendants 
and met with very little opposition. It is probably 
an exaggeration to say that he entered into a con- 
spiracy to convict. At first, like many less preju- 
diced observers, he probably believed that Mooney 
and the rest were guilty and that he had sufficient 
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evidence to prove them so. When this belief was 
shaken he began to hunt for evidence, and when a 
district attorney in an American city begins to hunt 
for evidence wherewith to convict a prisoner whom 
almost everybody dislikes and almost everybody 
thinks is guilty, he is almost certain to find it. Fick- 
ert found what he wanted in Oxman and in the 
Edeaus. 

When Fremont Older of the San Francisco Bul- 
letin made the Oxman letters public, and followed 
them up with further evidence tending to show that 
Oxman was a perjurer and a suborner of perjury, 
and that Fickert had connived at perjury, the mind 
of the reading public of San Francisco was already 
made up. Certain ambitious labor leaders feared 
to jeopardize their own political standing by taking 
up the cause of the radical and outcast. Employers 
who thought the whole labor movement infected 
with anarchy had shut their minds tight against 
doubts of the defendants’ guilt. Iteration and re- 
iteration in newspapers hostile to the defendants 
had created the conviction that San Francisco was 
the centre of a plot against the present system of 
society, that Alexander Berkman’s ferocious weekly 
paper, The Blast, was its journalistic expression, 
and that Mooney and Billings were its practical ex- 
ponents. It was not a long step from this belief to 
the position that the defendants “should be 
hanged, whether they were guilty or not,” and quite 
a large section of the public opinion of San Fran- 
cisco took that step. In the state of mind which 
was at last reached there was, and is, an element of 
pure hysteria. Nothing but hysteria can explain 
the indignation with which the proposal to try 
Mooney a second time, and either hang him or free 
him according to the evidence, has been received. 
The Bulletin, which has been the staunchest advo- 
cate of a new trial, has been at times untactful, but 
it has never asked that any of the defendants be set 
free until legally acquitted, nor has it justified the 
hideous crime of which they are accused; yet in cer- 
tain circles in San Francisco today the opinion is 
expressed, even if not believed, that the Bulletin 
secretly sympathizes with the crime. A quieter time 
may be needed to vindicate the policies of Fremont 
Older, whose unconventionality consists, not in be- 
lieving in violence, but in believing in it less than his 
contemporaries do. 

It is plain that the Chamber of Commerce—or 
perhaps it would be more accurate to say a few 
fanatics who did not represent the majority opinion 
of the Chamber, even though they happen to have 
been in control—succeeded in making a partisan 
issue out of what should have been a plain criminal 
trial. But it was a Pyrrhic victory. Organized 
labor is as strong, in San Francisco and elsewhere, 
as ever it was and unorganized labor, in whose 
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ranks the impulse to lawlessness originates, seems 
more than ever convinced that the dominant por- 
tion of society does not intend to do it justice. The 
inspired hysteria of San Francisco has undone more 
than several years of enlightened industrial states- 
manship can repair. 

In the meanwhile the mystery of the bomb ex- 
plosion seems destined to remain unsolved. One 
of the victims was a mining man; there is a theory 
that he was carrying dynamite and that the explo- 
sion was an accident. If it was not an accident it 
was the act of a maniac, but of what maniac, or set 
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of maniacs, probably will never be known. For 
that, among other questionable services, Mr. Fick- 
ert is perhaps to be thanked. 

Mooney is in prison under sentence of death, 
Billings under sentence of life imprisonment. Mrs. 
Mooney and Weinberg, acquitted of the crime, are 
kept in jail because of a legal fiction which permit- 
ted them to be indicted nine times for one act. Dis- 
trict Attorney Fickert says that he will try each of 
them at least once more. This would be the crown- 
ing injustice, were not one’s mind deadened to acts 
of injustice in these cases. Ropert L. Durrus. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Rights of the African Negro 


IR: In the fourteen articles of President Wilson’s 

declaration of peace terms the name of Africa is 
nowhere mentioned. Prophets tell of Africa as the next 
source of war, but little has yet been said about the future 
of that continent and most of that has not been encourag- 
ing. ‘Two articles entitled Politics in South Africa, by 
Mr. R. F. Alfred Hoernlé, and a third by Mr. H. G. 
Wells, on The African Riddle, have appeared in the 
columns of the New Republic. 

In Mr. Hoernlé’s articles three interesting conclusions 
are set forth: 

1. The natives are a “ menace” and a “ common peril ” 
to the English and Dutch because of the excellence they 
demonstrate as trained troops. 

-2. The natives are unfit for the vote and “are not 
politically mature enough for executive and administrative 
functions.” 

3. The announced policy of South African statesmen is 
that “ Honesty, fair-play, justice and the ordinary 
Christian virtues must be the basis of all our relations with 
the natives.” (Speech of Gen. Smuts.) 

On the other hand, these facts by the same author 
illuminate the whole situation: 

1. South Africa is “a small white aristocracy,” whose 
citizens consider themselves above manual labor and regard 
the Negroes “as a vast reservoir of unskilled labor.” 

2. “No policy which would ultimately invoke that the 
white should admit the mass of the blacks to political 
power has any chance of acceptance.” 

3. Territorial segregation has been introduced to restrict 
the natives to limited areas. This is the “ policy ” to which 
Gen. Smuts (quoted above) pins his hopes. 

So, by this view, it seems that the African is a “ menace ” 
to the English and Dutch in the same way his American 
brother is a “‘ menace ” to the people of the United States. 
His systematic persecution gives his overlords a just fear 
of his growing intelligence and his capabilities as a full- 
grown man. Just treatment being accorded to the Negro, 
all fear of him will be dissipated either in Africa, where 
he outnumbers the whites 5 to 1, or in the United States 
where he is outnumbered 10 to 1; the fear in Africa and 
in the United States being the same and growing out of 
the same consciousness of wrongdoing. ‘The “ Negro 


’ 


Problem ” in Africa and in the United States is identical ;’ 


the only problem is: “ How much longer can we get 
away with it?” 


Mr. Hoernlé further shows that the Dutch Nationalists 
hate the English and will contend for independence from 
“the British yoke” at the Peace Conference. Since the 
Allies are committed to the principle of self-determination, 
the Nationalists, who are not supporting the war, will 
invoke this principle for themselves so as to be able to 
further exploit the African who is now making history 
upon the battlefields as a defender of liberty. These Boers 
who regard the native races as “colored trash” and the 
Briton as “alien immigrants;” who have stolen the soil 
of the African under the German theory of divine right— 
allotting to themselves, in one case, 88 per cent of the 
Union territory to 1,250,000 whites and 12 per cent to 
5,000,000 natives—this aristocracy will knock loudly 
upon the door of the Hall of Nations. What will it get? 

The British Labor party, in its Report on Reconstruction 
(a declaration which gives greater satisfaction to democrats 
than any event of the war, save the Russian revolution), 
declares: “ With regard to that great commonwealth of 
all races, all colors, all religions and all degrees of civiliza- 
tion, that we call the British empire, the Labor party 
stands for its maintenance and its progressive development 
on the lines of local autonomy and ‘Home Rule All 
Round ’; the fullest respect for the rights of each people, 
whatever its color, to all the democratic self-government 
of which it is capable, and to the proceeds of its own toil 
upon the resources of its own territorial home.” 

This democratic programme has raised a howl from the 
South African aristocracy, and Mr. H. G. Wells has 
rushed forward to assure it that British Labor cannot 
mean all it has said. He says British Labor means only 
that Negroes must not be armed, that their health and 
morals must be preserved, that they must not be enslaved 
and that fair treatment must be given African trade since 
“ Africa is the great source of many of the most necessary 
raw materials.” 

But this apologetic plea that the gist of the Labor pro- 
posal must not be interpreted “ as abrogating existing sov- 
ereignties”” seems to indicate that Mr. Wells would win 
Sir Harry Johnston, Sir Alfred Sharpe and the other Sirs 
by strengthening their control in Africa. Is Mr. Wells 
hanging between the old order and the new, or does he 
doubt the reality of the Labor party manifesto? ‘That 
body describes itself thus: “‘ What marks off this party 
most distinctly from any of the other political parties is its 
demand for the full and genuine adoption of the principle 
of democracy.” It talks as if it knew what it meant and 
we cannot accept Mr. Wells’ tactful but misleading abridg- 
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ment of its speech. No comfort should be given to South 
African politicians who are in danger of losing prestige by 
a new order of things. If existing sovereignties in Africa, 
at the peace, are not abrogated, they must be directly 
responsible to whatever international tribunal supervises 
the reconstruction. 

International aid for Africa, aiming at the development 
of the African and his enjoyment of his own land, seems 
almost certain. For the fruits of this war will be secured 
in greater measure to the weaker and darker peoples than 
to any other. England will guarantee it, for she will not 
have one aim in India and another in Africa. France— 
will be France! The 700,000 black soldiers for whom 
she will speak are Frenchmen! The United States mis- 
treats colored people at home but is generous to them 
abroad. New Russia will be eager to help another unfor- 
tunate. And who can foretell the new power of Japan? 
Not one of the Allies can be unconscious of the duty to 
Africa or the danger of careless readjustment. As Mr. 
Wells says, “A muddle-up in Africa this year may kill 
your son and mine in the course of the next decade.” 

R. McCants ANpREWS. 

Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


A Question of Arithmetic 


IR: In Washington the other day, a friend, whose 

husband has generously offered his services to the gov- 
ernment, came to take me to her house for luncheon. 
When we left the New Willard, where I had fortunately 
found shelter for the night, a Packard limousine was wait- 
ing for us with two men in charge. I offered to pay the 
footman’s fare if she would let him go home on the street 
car, and explained that it would give him a taste of the 
simplicity of life in war times and that his being out of 
sight would relieve my mind from puzzling over his labor 
value in winning the war and so would leave me undis- 
turbed to enjoy this leisure noon hour. Perhaps she feared 
that he might rebel at riding in the street car with the 
multitude. At any rate she did not see the joke—and 
perhaps it wasn’t a joke, for her husband is generously 
working for the government without salary. His services 
have never before been enthusiastically sought by any em- 
ployer. In fact his business career has been rather restricted 
even in the well organized and well watered companies 
which have made his father a rich man. He is less than 
forty and hasn’t been rejected by the army. He is in the 
Ordnance Department. 

Washington is over-crowded. High government officials 
are forced to seek housing in the suburbs. But my friend's 
husband has brought with him no one but his wife and her 
maid, the two children and their nurses, the butler and 
the second man, the parlor maid, the cook and the kitchen 
maid, the upstairs maid, the laundress and her assistant, the 
yard man, his wife’s chauffeur and her footman. At times 
he even drives his own car, and he has given up meat on 
Tuesdays and wheat on Wednesdays. Then, too, he is 
only paying $30,000 a year for a house that last year 
rented for $3,500. 

They say it takes the work of sixteen persons in Europe 
to keep one man at the front. If that is so, and if it takes 
eighteen persons—not counting those outside his house- 
hold who produce his food and clothing—to keep one 
clerk in the Ordnance Department in Washington, how 
many persons will it take in America to keep one man at 


the front? 
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Just how much will he eventually be saving the govern- 
ment by thus generously offering his services without pay? 

Also just how much is this Ordnance clerk costing the 
congressmen, the senators, the members of the cabinet and 
the men who are doing the real work of the government, 
in the increased cost of living to everyone caused by the 
advent of this one man’s simple household ? 

Father is used to paying the bills, perhaps Uncle Sam 
is also, but how much must Uncle Sam pay in increased 
salaries to government officials to help them meet the eco- 
nomic advance ? 

Kate OGLesy. 

New York City. 


Our Ship of State 


IR: As the train stopped for a moment on the trestle 

I looked out and saw a great coal barge floating at its 
dock. Clumsy, huge and stodgy it sat, bulging with its 
useful load and solid as the granite pier itself. 

On the deck of the ponderous hulk some merry raga- 
muffins had raised a red table cloth for a sail and were 
dancing and capering about with shouts of laughter. 

The train pulled off but the picture remained, and as I 
closed my magazine I thought, how like the New Republic. 
It too conscientiously purveys its heavy load of useful 
freight—and I was conscious of a moment’s wonder that it 
rested so lightly on my knee. How often I have soberly 
admired the weighty contents in its hold, and then at last 
have come to that jolly crew, making merry about “ books 
and things.” How deftly they leapt and cut their capers, 
hoping the while that their gay bunting might coax a thrill 
from out the sluggish keel! And then I wondered if it is 
necessary to force between two covers such incongruous 
moods as made up my picture, and even if it 1s good art for 
two such various methods to find expression in a single 
work. Must nimble wit and heavy wisdom be so carefully 
segregated? Would not each be improved by borrowing 
from the other and the whole more pleasantly composed? 
After all the purest wisdom is wasted if it goes unread, and 
though it be followed by the daintiest wit the same is lost 
if Morpheus intervenes. 

ALLEN W. JACKSON. 

Boston, Massachusetts. 


A Christian State 


IR: The programme of the English Labor party 

published as a supplement to your issue of February 
23rd outlines, as it seems to me, a state of society in which 
the conscience of Christians, unappeased after so many 
centuries, could at last find peace. 

The leaven of Christ’s clear teaching as to the duties of 
men to each other has been working all the while in the 
world, making acceptance of individual good fortune 
unbearably painful to certain sensitive souls, of whom St. 
Francis of Assisi is the greatest example, though per- 
mitting the mass of Christians to take for themselves and 
hold for their children the advantages they have inherited 
or been able to get by means of superior intelligence, the 
gift of energy or the favoring accidents of circumstance. 
In their secret consciences even these successful persons 
very well know that the organization of society which 
has favored them makes the poverty and degradation of 
great numbers of less fortunate people inevitable. But 
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the churches of all denominations have smoothed their 
path for them by upholding in the main at every period 
the established social order and by offering the giving of 
alms as a salve to conscience. Thus the Christian has been 
able to keep his attention fixed on the good he does and 
forget that he has any responsibility for the misery he 
exerts himself to mitigate. 

Once, however, a state of society such as that planned 
by the English Labor party comes within the range of 
practical politics he must long for its success, and at the 
very least he must’ be willing to have it tried to the farthest 
limit of practicability. Every step towards the goal should 
be a joyful step for a Christian, since as a member of such 
a society he could read Christ’s Sermon on the Mount 
without the drugging of his conscience now necessary. 

For myself, I long to have assuaged the sense of sin 
with which life in the world as at present organized has 
afflicted me since childhood. Therefore I thank you for 
the publication of a document that gives such hopes for 


the future. 
HENRIETTA FOSTER. 


The Unstable Volunteer 


IR: It is an obvious and well known fact that there 

is more work to be done at present than there are 
workers to do it and this situation has brought from hemes 
of all kinds a response of which we may well be proud. 
The leisure class is fast disappearing. The months before 
us are full of work, pressing serious, calling for devoted, 
responsible service. 

The social agencies are burdened as seldom before with 
by-products of the war—soldiers’ families to be cared for, 
demands for clothing, bandages, unlimited, the need of 
Americanization daily more pressing, the awakened patriot- 
ism of girls and women asking for classes in war work. 
All these must be met and who is to meet them? With one 
accord, social agencies are demanding the time and effort 
of the volunteer, the girl home from college or school, the 
woman with a grown-up family or no family—the so-called 
leisure class. And they respond. They undertake the 
responsi’ ility for a family or a club, they take some train- 
ing perhaps, they come often for a month, and then—their 
mothers decide they are doing too much, or they must go 
away for a month or so, or a new organization more excit- 
ing comes along—or—well, we all know the list of 
reasons. It is a sad tale and many paving stones to lower 
regions bear witness to the tragedy of it. Many families 
inadequately provided for, many clubs gone to pieces, 
incidentally many social workers on the verge of nervous 
collapse bear witness to it also. Of course there are a 
few who are faithful, devoted, loyal, and those few we 
honor and admire the more because they have resisted the 
temptations which have borne so many down. We would 
thank them in the names of their families, their clubs, their 
chairmen. 

But the important point is, why are there so few? Is 


it the fault of the social agency, a lack of oversight, a 


failure to express appreciation perhaps—or a more serious 
failing—a more or less subconscious undervaluing of their 
worth and persistency, the result probably of previous dis- 
appointments, but bound also to affect the attitude of each 
new volunteer. It may be one or all of these and if so, 
will not any volunteers who are readers of the New 
Republic “ communicate” also. The social agencies would 
welcome any criticism of the kind. 
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Of the many reasons, however, which volunteers them- 
selves have telephoned and mailed me for giving up their 
responsibilities, one appears most persistently: “ My 
mother thought it was a wet night and I had a cold;” 
“My mother thinks I have undertaken too much.” It 
may be that mother bears the blame for her daughter’s 
irresponsibility or it may be that she too is responsible as 
her daughter says, for her failure to appear. If so, I 
think mothers should consider seriously the harm they may 
be doing in encouraging that attitude. We will not men- 
tion the families, clubs, etc. which indirectly are her re- 
sponsibility, but from the daughter’s point of view alone, 
it seems a dangerous policy. Daughters who miss the 
stimulus of a “ job” in the avorld, who never know the joy 
of work that must be done—at a certain time in a certain 
way—the feeling of being a necessary part in the serious, 
self-supporting world, have already missed much which 
makes life worth» while. Why take from them also the 
real work which they can get as volunteers if they take it 
seriously, 

Numerous mothers regard their daughters as still play- 
ing with life. The appointments they have made, the 
responsibilities they have undertaken are not real, but 
play duties, which can be turned off, just as arrangements 
to play dolls with the neighbor’s little girl were ten or 
fifteen years ago. I do not mean that a girl should be 
encouraged to take pneumonia, but after all, the real 
workers of the world, work regardless of temperature or 
weather or social engagements, and this is an opportunity 
for the volunteer to become a necessary part of the fabric 
of society, by proving that she takes her work seri- 
ously as a real responsibility. I would urge all who 
are volunteers or the mothers of volunteers to consider 
the question. 
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A. L. CG. 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


In Defense of Mr. Penty 


IR: It seems to me that Mr. Randolph Bourne has 

missed a good deal of the real significance of Mr. 
Penty’s Old Worlds for New. Mr. Penty is not a 
romanticist, but speaks from an intimate knowledge of 
trade conditions, acquired both as a workman in New 
York, making sham antiques, and as an architect in 
England. He does not contemplate the elimination of 
machinery at all, but like other Fag'ssh writers—Orage, 
Ashbee, etc.—on the guild idea, desires to distinguish 
between the use and abuse of machinery. He thinks the 
workers in any industry should be best able to draw this 
line for themselves. This is only one element in the idea 
of the self-determination of vocational groups which is 
rapidly becoming a more important issue than even the 
self-determination of geographical areas. 

In the organization of vocational groups in the west, 
and a relaxation of the existing caste and guild organiza- 
tions of the east, it is possible to foresee 2 common basis 
of agreement amongst the workers of the world. Unless 
we in this way substitute function for race, we shall find 
it only too difficult to get away from the present regime 
of tariffs and immigration laws without disaster. 

It is hardly fair to complain that Mr. Penty does not 
work out his scheme in every detail: he does present a 
living idea, 

ANANDA CooMARASWAMY. 

Boston, Massachusetts. 
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At the Capitol 


Congress as Executive 


WO months ago a large section of Congress and of 

the country was exercised about administrative in- 
efficiency in the conduct of the war; excitement ran so 
high that Congress was on the point of enforcing drastic 
reorganization by a war council and a new executive de- 
partment. The President did not favor such large inno- 
vations, but he submitted in turn a more modest measure, 
one which would permit him to rearrange the functions of 
existing departments in whatever way should seem wise. 
The President’s scheme, embodied in the Overman bill, 
had not, on March roth, been reported out of commit- 
tee. Congressmen fear it because, as they say, it may give 
the President too much power. 

Amendment after amendment has been discussed in 
committee to narrow the possible scope of the proposed 
bill. One would have the shifting of powers and appro- 
priations take place only within departments. Another 
would limit such changes to the War and Navy Depart- 
ments. Congress has been brought up on the system of 
making appropriations piecemeal—so much for this pur- 
pose and so much for that, this sum to be expended by this 
bureau and that sum by the other; said bureaus to have 
such officials and so many clerks at such salaries; appoint- 
ments to be confirmed by the Senate. Congress does not 
wish to relinquish this detailed oversight of administra- 
tion. It pleads for reorganization, and it refuses to give 
the responsible executive officer the power to reorganize. 

There is no other government in the world, no success- 
ful corporation in the United States, run on such a prin- 
ciple. If the British Premier and cabinet wish even to 
establish new ministries, or to combine or abolish existing 
ones, they do not have to wait for Parliament to clear 
away a lot of legal red tape. They are responsible to 
Parliament for results, they may be called to account by 
Parliament at any time, but Parliament is too busy with 
important matters of policy to bother about telling any 
given Minister how his office should be divided. 

There are in Washington ten executive departments, 
besides the many administrative bodies not represented in 
the Cabinet, such as the Food and Fuel Administrations, 
the Shipping Board, the War Industries Board, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, the War Trade Board, and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. In the aggregate this 
administrative overhead of the country is charged with 
the expenditure of more money and with the employment 
of more subordinates than any other organization in the 
world. Yet Congress pretends in legislation discussed and 
enacted on its floor to regulate in detail the operation of 
this vast machinery. The very attempt overburdens it so 
that it is incapacitated for its real work. 

Remember the highly important measures which have 
just been before the national legislative body. A bill es- 
tablishing the conditions under which the railroads of the 
country shall be taken over by the government. A bill 
establishing a government corporation so to manipulate 
credit that necessary war enterprises may be carried on 
and unnecessary ones may be discouraged. Appropriation 
bills to encourage agriculture and carry on other govern- 
mental activities. All measures not only of first impor- 
tance in the conduct of the war, but involving complex 
issues which will have a profound influence on the future 
of the nation. 

Then read the pages of discussion in the Congressional 
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Record on the various appropriation bills. You will find 
columns, literally, about whether the clerks of Representa- 
tives should be paid direct out of the Treasury or through 
the Congressmen, about whether the Capitol barbers are 
barbers or merely laborers, and if the latter what their 
labor is, about whether $4,500 shall be appropriated for 
packing boxes, about whether the custodian of a reading 
room shall have his salary raised from $1,500 to $2,000 
or to $2,500. You will find a heated debate in the Senate 
as to whether the seeds now distributed, by Congressmen 
shall be distributed by the Department of Agriculture, and 
as to whether they may include seeds of flowers and other 
non-edible plants. It was decided that they should in- 
clude flower seeds and that they should continue to be dis- 
tributed by Congressmen, and there was appropriated for 
this purpose exactly $7,680 less than was appropriated last 
fall for the United States Employment Service, whose 
business it is to find labor for the farms and industries of 
the country. 

It may be that by such activity Congress believes it is 
discharging its responsibility to the people for the control 
of the purse-strings. But even if one grants that a few 
scattered dollars are saved in this way, twice as much 
is wasted by the administrative inflexibility which the sys- 
tem creates. In the War Department, for instance, 
efficient reorganization has necessitated the transfer of con- 
trol over certain appropriations from one bureau to an- 
other. The legal control, however, has not been changed, 
so that the chief of the original bureau has to spend a 
large part of his highly paid time signing contracts ap- 
proved by the chief of the bureau to whom actual control 
has been transferred. 

This is only a small instance of the mines which Con- 
gressional habit lays in the path of efficiency. How is the 
remade War Industries Board to take control of purchases 
which are lagging in various departments, and turn them 
back again when they can safely be turned back? With- 
out the Overman bill, only by a long series of bureau- 
cratic consents, delegations and duplications. How is a 
growing Labor Administration to take under the juris- 
diction of Secretary of Labor functions now exercised in 
other departments, if it should show sufficient cause and 
ability? Only by that abomination of Washington, the 
interdepartmental coordinative and cooperative committee. 

No one can tell beforehand exactly what readjustments 
will be advisable. They must be determined from time 
to time by responsible executives. Every one admits that 
even a council or a board in continuous session is a bad 
executive. Yet Congress is trying to retain power to 
make these minor executive decisions itself, and to make 
them all at once, in advance. 

In the meantime the major legislative measures are 
put through Congress one after another under forced 
draft, because they are pressing, and Congress has no time 
to discuss them adequately. Not a bill goes through with- 
out a protest from some one that it has not been given 
sufficient consideration. The answer of the committee’s 
spokesman is always that this is the measure wanted by 
the administration, and that there is no time for prolonged 
debate. And some one complains of executive usurpation, 
and the bill is passed. Meanwhile the only bills which 
Congress does hold up for interminable and futile discus- 
sion are the ones enacting legislative usurpation. If Con- 
gress could devise some way of letting the administration 
administer, and holding it responsible for results, Congress 
might gain a little more ability to legislate. 

G. S$. 
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According to Trotzky 


Our Revolution, by Leon Trotzky. Essays on work- 
ing-class and international revolution (1904-1917), col- 
lected and translated by Moissaye J. Olgin. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. $1.25. 


oy EFT to its own resources,” wrote Trotzky in 1906, 
“the Russian working class must necessarily be 
crushed the moment it loses the aid of the peasants. Noth- 
ing remains for it but to link the fate of its political su- 
premacy and the fate of the Russian revolution with the 
fate of a Socialist revolution in Europe.” 

In this prophetic sentence, written twelve years ago, 

Trotzky comprehended with candor and “ realism” the 
prospects of successful revolution in Russia. It gave him 
no difficulty twelve years ago to foresee the establishment 
of a revolutionary labor government. He foresaw it 
accurately. He also foresaw the peasants’ relation to it, 
and the good liberals’ relation to it. What he needed to 
see as well was the European revolution, especially the 
revolutionary movement of the Cerman proletariat. The 
German proletariat, in fact, is proving the pivot on which 
the whole Russian revolution is turning. For this reason 
Trotzky needed to believe that “ the Second Russian Revo- 
lution will be the beginning of a powerful social-revolution- 
ary struggle in Europe. Only this struggle will bring 
real peace to the blood-drenched world.” ‘To believe that 
the “ national unity ” of the German people could be shat- 
tered—that was Trotzky’s one needful aspiration. The 
degree in which it was a baseless and culpable aspiration 
is the degree in which the revolutionary labor movement 
in Russia has faltered. 
- What good Americans do not realize, as a rule, is the 
two-sided aspect of the Russian revolution. With their 
eyes fixed on Siberia and the knout, Americans of every 
description—settlement workers, anarchists, bankers, sen- 
ators—have universally agreed on the desirability of a 
revolution away from Tsarism. A few spiritual natures 
like Jane Addams have revolted at the thought of assas- 
sination and have hated the sins of revolution while lov- 
ing the sinnners; but most Americans have been blithe about 
assassination and have secretly wished the assassins good 
luck. Their point, however, has always been the negative 
revolt out of Tsarism, not a positive revolution into so- 
cialism. And it is the positive revolution into socialism 
for which the most resolute and powerful element in Rus- 
sia stood. This is likely to cause a reaction in the good 
American, once he grasps it; and the worse the reaction 
is, the more likely he is to shrink from and belittle the 
so-called fanatical elements in the Russian revolution. 
To replace the absolutism of the Tsar by a liberal democ- 
racy is usually the height of American aspiration. To 
replace the absolutism of the Tsar by the absolutism of 
the proletariat, even though the proletariat is fifteen or 
twenty per cent of the population, is emphatically not the 
American dream. So understandable is this that no fol- 
lower of Trotzky would expect a bourgeois American to 
think otherwise, whether the bourgeois American was 
Charles Schwab of the Steel Corporation or President 
Wilson. But there is a difference between disagreeing 
with the revolutionary labor aspiration and misrepresent- 
ing it. To represent it accurately is a selfish duty we owe 
ourselves. 

The first step in this direction is to part company with 
those blindly partisan American newspapers who think it 
desirable and gainful to caricature such revolutionists as 
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Trotzky. To represent Trotzky as Meyer Bronstein, 
an upstart pants-presser from the Bronx, is to appeal cun- 
ningly to anti-Jewish prejudice and anti-poverty prejudice, 
but it is a fatal mistake. Newspaper proprietors named 
Pulitzer and Ochs and Ochs Oakes are in no position to 
blame a man for being a Jew, or to hint that because 
Bronstein changed his name to Trotzky he sought to dis- 
guise his nationality. “I have never heard of a Gentile 
bearing the name Trotzky,” says the translator, Mr. Ol- 
gin. “ Trotzky has never concealed his Jewish nation- 
ality. He was too proud to dissimulate.” He changed 
his name as Gorki and Shchedrin and Sologub and Lenin 
and Stepniak changed their names, under the Russian 
bureaucracy. But more absurd than the suggestion that 
Trotzky is masquerading as a holy Russian is the sugges- 
tion that he is a wild-eyed anarchist pants-presser who has 
rushed from the Bronx to head a revolution in Russia 
without stopping to smooth his hair. Only people who 
know absolutely nothing about Russia, who have taken 
their notions on socialism from traffic cops, are ready to 
believe such moving-picture melodrama. What are the 
facts about Trotzky? The biographical notes that intro- 
duce this volume state them with clarity and simplicity: 
Trotzky left the University of Odessa at twenty to engage 
in revolutionary activity. In 1898 he was arrested after 
ten months’ Marxian agitation in the workmen’s circles 
of Nikolayev. He spent two and a half years in prison 
in Odessa and was then sent to Siberia. After two years 
in Siberia he escaped. He returned more of a revolu- 
tionist than ever, prepared to work as writer as well as 
agitator. At the end of 1905, a member of the Peters- 
burg Council of Workmen’s Deputies, he was again ar- 
rested. Now he served over a year in prison, and was 
sent to Siberia “ forever.” Again he escaped, after a 
terrific journey across 500 miles of wilderness. He settled 
in Vienna, editor of a revolutionary magazine and ardent 
revolutionary politician deeply involved in the affairs of 
the Social-Democratic Party. Between 1907 and 1917 
he moved wherever his writing and his international po- 
litical activity took him. The editor of this volume met 
him in Stuttgart in 1907, in Copenhagen in 1910, in 
Vienna in 1913 (in 1912 he was a war correspondent in 
the Balkans). When the war broke out Trotzky went 
to Switzerland, then to France, then to Spain, his remov- 
als being accredited to the vigilance of the Russian foreign 
ministry. In 1916 he came to the United States. Dur- 
ing that winter, 1916-1917, he had almost lost heart. “ His 
conversation hinged around the collapse of International 
Socialism.” But “his belief in an impending Russian 
Revolution was unshaken. Similarly unshaken was his mis- 
trust of the Russian non-Socialist parties.” | While 
in New York he wrote for a local Russian paper, several 
of his articles being here reprinted. ‘Then, after the revo- 
lution broke, he started back to Russia, to “ fight for a 
labor government, for Internationalism, for world peace, 
for a world revolution.” 

It would need the pen of a Joseph Conrad to portray 
this grim and sardonic man whose movements are here 
skeletoned, to show in flesh and blood this figure of a will- 
ing revolutionist. As a preliminary to such a picture, 
however, it would be necessary for most Americans to 
forget their own comfortable world, to step into the hur- 
ricane of a country that is in upheaval, an upheaval willed 
by the proletariat and for a time actually under their con- 
trol. ‘“ Yours for the revolution,” Jack London signed 
himself, and out of the thick of our general social com- 
placency H. G. Wells retorted, “there ain’t goin’ to be 
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no revolution!’ One must stride fast and far to leave 
this habitual security of H. G. Wells and imagine the 
social order really revised as Trotzky foresaw it revised, 
all through these essays. The thing to be grasped, of 
course, is the clean-cut determination of Trotzky, the re- 
fusal to veil or compromise. “ The struggle for power, 
for public authority—this is the central aim of the revo- 
lution.” Such phrases are recurrent, and every step of 
the programme is calculated and arranged. It is a science 
to Trotzky, with objective and subjective aspects, but 
clearly necessitating an open contest for political power 
and foreordained to result in the proletariat’s triumph. 
Only once does the emotion of the man break through 
in a voice that betrays the strain and anguish of his re- 
lentless passion. Only once is the personal cost taken 
into account. “ The simpletons and hypocrites who urge 
us to ‘keep within legal limits’ remind one of Marie An- 
toinette who recommended the starving peasants to eat 
cake! One would think we suffer from an organic aver- 
sion for cake, a kind of incurable disease! One would 
think our lungs infected with an irresistible desire to 
breathe the atmosphere of the solitary dungeons in the 
Fortress of Peter and Paul! . . . History is a tre- 
mendous mechanism serving our ideals. Its work is slow, 
barbarously slow, implacably cruel, yet the work goes on. 
We believe in it. Only at moments, when this voracious 
monster drinks the living blood of our hearts to serve it 
as food, we wish to shout with all our might: 

“* What thou dost, do quickly!’” 

It is important for the liberals whom Trotzky despises, 
for the bourgeoisie whom he derides as evilly imperialistic, 
to see exactly what he means. It is true we are Philistines 
in his eyes, but to some one each of us will always be a 
Philistine. It is true that the revolution has not worked 
out quite as Trotzky expected, so far. His guarantee that 
“a European war means a European revolution” was 
not redeemed as he could have wished. But the simul- 
taneous action of the proletariat of all the world is not 
entirely inconceivable. The aphorism, “ there ain’t goin’ 
to be no revolution,” is nothing but stocking up putty to 
mend the main beam. Will revolution supply a new 
beam? That is a different question. ‘Trotzky, as I see 
him, has his own intolerable absolutism. With a tre- 
mendous cause to fight for, he is still as one-sided as 
George Haven Putnam. But that is no reason for not 
comprehending him and realizing that he and his kind 
are only beginning to recognize their leverage on the 
policies of the world. 
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**Others”—and Others 


Others, An Anthology of The New Verse. New York: 
4. A. Knopf. $1.25. 


Old Christmas, by William Aspenwall Bradley. 
York: Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.25. 


First Poems, by Edwin Curran. 
Author, Zanesville, Ohio. 35 cents. 


New 


Published by the 


NE suspects Mr. Kreymborg, who has edited the 1917 
“ Others,” of desiring to rouse as much antagonism 
as possible, not only among those antiquarians who believe 
that the sonnet form may outlast Vorticism, but among 
those anarchs whose poetic radicalism expresses itself in 
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capitalized emotions and lower-case letters at the beginning 
of each line. Mr. Kreymborg does not even wait for an 
argument; he plants a chip on his shoulder (or, to be more 
precise, on the flamboyant cover) by inserting the definite 
article in his sub-title, “An Anthology of The New 
Verse.” And yet there is a sly reason for its employment, 
since the most definite thing about the volume is that 
article. I turn to the first poem in the book; a study, I 
venture to say in differential calculus, entitled “ /ng.” The 
first dozen lines shape themselves thus: 


Ing? Is it possible to mean ing? 
Suppose 
for the termination in g 
a disoriented 
series 
of the simple fractures 
in sleep. 
Soporific 
has accordingly a value for soap 
so present to 
sew pieces, 
And ?p says: Peace is, 


This, however, is only one phase of Mr. Arensberg’s 
gift. The reader who is inclined to a more lush lyricism 
may prefer the poet when he turns to the poignant paint- 
ing of landscapes, as in the lines entitled “ For ‘ Shady 
Hill,’ Cambridge, Mass.” I ruthlessly detach two color- 
ful segments: 


Other 


A drink into home use indicates early Italian. 
wise 
“ the element of how 
keeps insides. Nothing has now.” 


But after the carpet whose usury can eat thirds? 


Blunders are belted in cousins. Use what listens on 
Sunday, and catchy elms will oxidize pillows. 
Any need is original in absence. . . . . 


which have the butters of extra broken 
on badges biting a needle to partners 
if only the bridge is fluent 

let it not nice. 

This, it must be admitted, is slightly derivative. There 
are suggestions of a disorganized and ultra perverse 
Beardsley, scraps from the Yellow Book re-written by 
Gertrude Stein. Possibly there is more originality in 
Wallace Steven’s “The Worm at Heaven’s Gate” (in 
spite of its Shakespearian tang), in Miss Moore’s lucid 
lines concerning “In This Age of Hard Trying Non- 
chalance is Good, And —” or Mr. Kreymborg’s more 
precise and almost mathematical magic. 


We have a one-room home. 

You have a two-room, three-room, four-room. 
We have a one-room home. 

because a one-room home is all we have. 

We have a one-room home 

because a one-room home holds all we have. 
We have a one-room home 

because we do not want 

a two-room, three-room, four-room. 

If we had a two-room, three-room, four-room 
we would need more than a one-room home. 
We have a one-room home. 

We like a one-room home. 


It is refreshing to see, in this age of fire and intensity, 
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that theré is at least one group of artists who live to make 
merely beautiful and precious things, such as the tremul- 
ous lines already quoted; that there still exist some poets 
who are content to make exquisite decorations, for whom 
life is too vigorous and health too vulgar. We had 
thought that, when the breath of Whitman swept like a 
great gust over the fields of poetry, the affectations, the 
soft sighings had been blown away; that, confronted with 
this new and more human singing, the limp lilies had with- 
ered and the lithe, lank Liliths had picked up their Burne- 
Jonesian skirts and scurried off. But, thanks to Messrs. 
and Mesdames Arensberg, Cannél, Loy, D’Orge, et al., 
the tradition has been revived. The lilies, tenderly trans- 
planted, have been made to grow into bewildering, mul- 
ticolored mushrooms; the Liliths have studied Freud 
and can misquote Havelock Ellis at a moment’s notice. 
Their impulses are not so much nostalgic as a glorification 
of the neurasthenic; their Muse is at home nowhere so 
much as in the psychopathic ward. The odor that their 
work exhales is that of synthetic roses decaying in a cur- 
tained, candle-lit room. It is the art of evasion, of ero- 
ticism gone to seed, of a perfumed and purposeless revolt. 

The volume, however, is less consistent than its code. 
Here and there one comes upon failures to live up to the 
programme. Maxwell Bodenheim’s delicacies are dar- 
ingly clear and his images are fresh without attempting 
the latest heresy. David O'Neill is pictorially forceful 
even though he is still bound by the malignant fetters of 
grammar, thought and punctuation. T. S. Eliot catches 
the grotesque shadows and the overtones of casual con- 
versation; Helen Hoyt is intense without straining for in- 
tensity; and Carl Sandburg (one considers him scarcely 
as an “other” but thinks of him in terms of himself) is 
here evidently by the accident of technique. Even Alfred 
Kreymborg occasionally takes the tongue out of his cheek 
to utter an intelligible irony. But the greater part of 
these discursive pages is given over to falsetto abstractions 
and elaborate analyses of essentially simple minds. One 
leaves the volume with the feeling that one has witnessed 
the vivisection of a marshmallow, the careful probing of 
a soap-bubble. 

Mr. Bradley’s volume is a2 somewhat different matter; 
in one sense, it is the other end of the poetic extreme. 
Others is nine-tenths manner; Old Christmas is ninety per 
cent matter. Not that the volume is without music; there 
is plenty of it here, but it is anybody’s tune but Mr. 


Bradley’s. 


“Twas Judith. Soon he learned her name, 
And soon a chance to meet her came. 
Then love for both sprang swift and sweet— 
The sweeter, that they had to meet 
In secret on the mountain-side, 
Till one o’ Judith’s brothers spied 
Upon them. Then her father swore 
That she should never dark his door 
Again if she saw Jason. So 
The lovers fixed it up to go 


et cetera. These regular couplets wind their unwearying 
length through stories that are only a little less time-worn 
than their accent; they have melody but no magic. Here 
and there Mr. Bradley lives up to the promise of his in- 
sinuating preface. But one expects something more vivid 
and less glib from one who, after a sojourn in the South- 
ern Appalachians with unusual opportunities to become 
acquainted with the life and character of the mountain 
people, offers us a series of Kentucky Tales in Verse, 
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whose most characteristic features are in the prose intro- 
duction. Apropos of the speech of the Southern high- 
lander, Mr. Bradley writes: “It is singularly free from 
those pale, stereotyped expressions which are the result 
of newspaper reading. Living in the closest physical con- 
tact with nature, under conditions still largely those of 
pioneer life, and thus interested in things rather than in 
ideas, the mountaineer expresses himself racily, and with 
simple force and directness.” . . . And a few pages 
later, in the title poem, we find one of these mountaineers 
remarking casually: 


“ As the earth stirred 

With sweet new life, in bud and bird, 
In orchards bowering each abode 
She passed upon the rude creek road; 
With pink-tipped laurel drifted high, 
Something within her strange and shy, 
Seemed also stirring with new life. 
She was no more a childless wife, 
But mother. Then, when summer came 
Searing the hillsides with fierce flame. = 
As an expression of “ raciness,” of “simple force and di- 
rectness” one finds it not altogether “free from those 
pale, stereotyped expressions which are the result of read- 
ing ”’—books, magazines and even the newspapers. The 
presence of transplanted Sauls, Davids, Fausts makes the 
characters seem even more type-like and less actual than 
they are. There is something in Mr. Bradley’s uninspired 
narrative tone that brings his people down to the level 
of flat fiction; they contrast poorly with the rounded por- 
traits in the native exhibits of Robert Frost or the sharply 
etched studies in Edgar Lee Masters’ gallery, even with 
the more obviously costumed characters in John Hay’s 
almost forgotten “ Pike County Ballads.” One prefers 
Mr. Bradley when he is not so local; when he pursues a 
beauty with which he is more of an intimate and less of 
an ingratiating visitor, a summer vacationist on tour. 

The third volume differs from the preceding two as 
much in spirit as it does in physical pretensions. Here js 
no bibliophile’s format, no rich margins, but thirty hap- 
hazard pages in a card-board cover on which is printed 
this naive note: “ Reviewers please include address of 
author and price of book (35 cents postpaid) in notices. 
Any help in distribution will be appreciated. Author is 
a railroad telegrapher, 25, unmarried, a beginner and 
needs a publisher. If this volume meets expenses, another, 
possibly better, will be issued.” One turns the pages ex- 
pecting to find something in the Sweet Singer of Mich- 
igan vein, some new burlesque epic 4 la James Byron E)- 
more. And then one’s eye is arrested by lines like: 


We have not died. . . . Your harp is playing still. 
I see the moon go spinning up Troy sky, 

While stars shake out to music down their hill 

Where all the clarion trumpets whistle by. 

or these: 


I walked out in God’s house across the grass 
Seeing its beautiful carpet and green walls; 

His stairways of the hills where He could pass 
And tramp up on their steps across his halls. 

I saw His chairs, the flowery-paved plateaus; 
His soft divans and turfted velvet dells, 

And saw His hearth out where the sunset glows 
Where He sits, calling night with mellow bells. 


Elsewhere there is less strangeness and potency. These 
brief pages are a jumble of beauty, incoherence, passion, 
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platitude, bad grammar and great exaltation. Nothing 
that I have seen in recent years has seemed so much the 
result of sheer inspiration and poor schooling. There is 
little or no critical perception here; only a blind response 
to a mood that sweeps the poet like an unconscious in- 
strument. It lifts to a high plane such uneven poems 
as Soldier’s Epitaph, To Future Generations and Sailing 
of Columbus; it leaps out of lines like: 
“We climbed the slippery alleys of the seas.” 

or: 


“The stars, like bells, flash down the silver sky; 
Ringing like chimes on frozen trees, or cry 
Along the marble ground.” 


or this (of Autumn): 


But I can find no melancholy here, 

To see the naked rocks and thinning trees; 
Earth strips to grapple with the winter year. 
I see her gnarled hills planned for victories! 


or this: 


“Watch! said my soul, and I looked on the world; 
The moon fell down its golden well, a flower; 
Its exquisite and lovely petals curled; 
And all the stars rained in a silver shower. 
Hear! said my soul, the whistle in the gale 
And listening, came the tapping bells afar 
And sweeping strings of God’s immortal nightingale 
Perched on a bough—or was it on a star?” 


It is impossible to guess whether or not sophistication will 
refine and amplify this poetic speech. Study and self-criti- 
cism may destroy the impulse that is so fresh because it is 
so unforced. And all the “schools” could do little to 
improve such a rhapsodic burst as: 


Sentinel, break the night with a golden spear— 
Why does it stand out in the field like one 
Who clings to all the earth with craven fear, 
Pushing with his shoulder on the rising sun? 


Sentinel, unlock the morning from its chains; 
Throw by the bolts from off the eastern door; 
Unlock that portal hingeing on the plains, 
And let the dawn-gate loose its golden store. 


Ring out cathedral bells with glorious light, 
Sentinel, lift your spear and break the night! 


One thing, at least, is certain. The other volume, of 
which Mr. Curran hints, will be a better and larger one. 
And unless the market for poetry fails suddenly, his next 
publisher will not have to be Edwin Curran, Moorehead 


avenue, Zanesville, Ohio. 
L. U. 


John Muir 


A Thousand-Mile Walk to the Gulf, by John Muir. 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.50. 


OW is the peculiar way of a fine individual life to 
be told to the world? Not only by formal biog- 
raphy and autobiography doubtless, but by the speech of 
painters and poets, by kodak pictures, the remarks of the 
neighbors, and what Whitman acutely described as 
“ Glints.” 
It has chanced to be W. W.’s own fortune, that his 
journey throw zh life has been expressed to us almost en- 
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tirely by glints, and in a very disordered if highly agree- 
able manner. But the day-by-day gait, the personality, 
the bearing of this immortal traveler are | believe very 
truly known, very genuinely understood by a large public. 
Among men who have made striking, original contribu- 
tions to democratic philosophy, the fame of John Muir 
has had somewhat the same history. 

Thus A Thousand-Mile Walk to the Gulf, first pub- 
lished in 1917, written as a journal by John Muir half 
a century before, in 1867, and describing his adventures 
at twenty-nine, tells now of a stretch of his earthly jour- 
ney which immediately antedates that of the Sierra Sum- 
mer long familiar to his admirers, a stretch which ante- 
dates indeed the autobiographic tales of all his other books 
except My Boyhood and Youth. 

In the large designs of John Muir, and of Whitman, 
it is true, time, as it is conventionally regarded, was a 
rather unconsidered element. Perhaps for this reason the 
confusion characterizing the presentation to us of their 
years on the earth has not at all blurred our vision of the 
spiritual outline of either traveller. If one could pay a 
visit, like Captain Stormfield’s, to heaven, amidst all the 
bewilderment of the crowds, the ages and the revaluated 
personalities encountered there, one would find I believe 
that for oneself and for thousands and thousands of our 
fellow-mortals, who had never seen in the world either 
the walker of the Sierra forests, or the inspired passenger 
on Brooklyn Ferry, the figures of Walt Whitman and 
of John Muir would be instantly identifiable and familiar. 

The beautiful, temporal days of John Muir which the 
Thousand-Mile Walk realizes for the reader, are those 
following soon after a grave, accidental injury to his eye- 
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sight. Permanent blindness was feared for him. Imme- 
diately after he left the dark room: 

“ As soon as I got into heaven’s light, I started on an- 
other long excursion, making haste with all my heart to 
store my mind with the Lord’s beauty, and thus to be 
ready for any fate, light or dark. And it was from this 
time that my long continuous wanderings may be said to 
have commenced.” 

He walked through the forests and caves of Ken- 
tucky: “I had long been looking from the wild woods 
and gardens of the Northern States to those of the warm 
South, and at last, all drawbacks overcome, I set forth 
from Indianapolis on the first day of September, 1867, 
joyful and free on a thousand-mile walk to the Gulf.” 
He walked through the Cumberland mountains, through 
the Georgia River country, by the Chattahoochee, in the 
green and purple-panicled grasses, by wild passion-flowers 
and fresh pomegranates and Spanish moss, and mysterious 
cypress woods, on to Florida, where he fell sick of fever. 

His purse being now very slender, he had engaged in 
mill-work here; and in his illness was kindly cared for by 
his employers through a long convalescence in their house 
among the live-oaks and in the calm of the dark cedar- 
ceroneted Keys. “I used to lie on my back for days be- 
neath the ample arms of these great trees, listening to the 
winds and the birds,” looking at the “herons, white as 
wave-tops, or blue as the sky, winnowing the warm air 
on wide, quiet wing,” looking at the Majestic Gulf sun- 
sets over “the palmy islands and their encircling waters.” 

On these waters he was destined to sail away not to re- 
turn again for thirty-one years. After this interval, on 
an eastern journey of his, he called on his old friends, 
and found his hostess, Mrs. Hodgson, in her garden. “I 
asked her if she knew me. ‘No, I don’t,’ she said, ‘ tell 
me your name.’ ‘ Muir,’ I replied. ‘John Muir? My 
California John Muir?’ she almost screamed. I said, 
‘Yes, John Muir; and you know I promised to return 
and visit you in about twenty-five years, and though I am 
a little late—six or seven years—I’ve done the best I 
could.” 

Yes, in the large design of John Muir, time, as it is 
conventionally regarded, was a rather unconsidered ele- 
ment; and as the reader walks a thousand miles to the 
gulf with the poetic traveller, he too ceases to live in 
time, or to be the citizen of a mere local habitation. He 
lives in the dream of eternity and becomes a citizen of 
the immortal universe. 

E. F. W. 


Disasters 


Disasters, by J. Byron Deacon. New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation. 75 cents. 


R. DEACON'’S book on Disasters is not just another 
necessary but technical and uninspired treatise on 

ways and means of relief and rehabilitation in times of 
catastrophe. It is far more than that. It is a fascinating 
story of the development of a technique for coping with 
human suffering on a large scale. It is a setting forth of 
principles of relief administration which can profitably be 
applied to all efforts to conduct public charities. With the 
horrible example of Halifax’s suffering so recent, it is reas- 
suring to know that practical steps and measures adequate 
to do everything in human power to relieve the situation 
have been devised, all the more reassuring when it is de- 
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clared that this knowledge was actually applied at Halifax. 
This book gets its vivid interest from the extensive de- 
scription of floods, fires, coal mine catastrophes, accidents 
at sea and tornadoes. But these forceful illustrations of 
the havoc which natural forces can work are tellingly used 
to establish the principles of disaster relief. These, Mr. 
Deacon has himself conveniently summarized as follows: 
“coordination and centralization of relief forces are essen- 
tial; relief administration divides itself into two periods— 
first, emergency relief, and second, rehabilitation; the 
family is the unit of relief; need, not loss, is the basis of 
relief; accurate determination of need, by family, is the 
only basis for a just and effective distribution of relief.” 
Mr. Deacon more than lives up to the demands imposed 
by the editor upon the series of which his book is the first, 
since he not only explains his “ meaning lucidly and in brief 
compass,” but he writes an entertaining narrative. 
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An Outline Sketch of 
English Constitutional 
History 


By George Burton Adams, Litt.D. 


Mr. Adams has here sketched clearly, for the general 
reader, the continuous growth of the English Constitu- 
tion from its beginning to the present day, showing how 
the “precedents” laid down by it have become the founda- 


tions of our present liberties and institutions. 
Cloth, $1.75 net. 


The Processes of History 
By Frederick J. Teggart, Ph.D. 


This volume presents a new and highly suggestive 
approach to the study of man. Following the scientific 
method established in evolutionary research, the author 
examines the factors and processes through which man 
has developed, and his examination makes it apparent that 
history, so studied, throws a new and vivid light upon the 
characteristics of modern political organizations and ac- 
counts for the wide diversities in the political and cultural 
status of human groups. Cloth, $1.25 net. 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


120 College Street 280 Madison Avenue 
New Haven, Conn. New York City 
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The Art of ne: 


VERY woman knows that 

her public appearances would 
have far greater influence if her 
talents could speak more freely 
through her gowns. 


A Bertha Holley slip, under- 
tunic and overtunic will make 
your person as commanding as 
oo personality. Write for 

oklet. 


BERTHA HOLLEY 


Twenty-one East Forty-ninth Street 
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Save ThreeDollars! 


New subscribers sending this 
advertisement with their check 
for $4.00 will receive a full 
year’s subscription to 


| THE DIAL 


(regular subscription rate $3.00), 
and, in addition, the new two- 
volume edition of 


Pelle mm Conqueror 


just published by Henry Holt and 
Company, price $4.00. 


A New York physician writes: 
“The outstanding feature that 
I like is tts (The Dial’s) 
healthy liberalism as applied 
to literature and politics.” 


THE DIAL 


608 So. Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 





























VER in the dugouts, where 
a misinterpreted order might 
mean disaster, and where dependability 
earns its highest premiums, the sturdy 
little Corona plays a big role. Its sim- 
plicity, strength, and unique convenience 
have singled it out for important daily 
service in the trenches. 






And in its more prosaic duties of every 
day, here at home, these same qualities 
are no less evident—and no less valuable. 
In any place, at any time, you can use 
Corona—can put your business or per- 
sonal affairs into orderly, legible, perma- 
nent form. It folds so compactly, and is 
so light in weigh 
can take it with you anywhere. 


Fifty dollars, complete with case. Ask 
for free descriptive booklet No. 16, 





CORONA TYPEWRITER CO., INC., GROTON, N.¥ 
New York Chicago San Francisco 


Aégencies in All Principal Cities 


CoRONA 


The Personal ‘Writing Machine 


J ° y 
-fold ttup-take ut with you -typewrile arnyw here 






















a knowledge of truly 


Room 3417, 14 Main Street, 
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> OSCAR WILDE: anv Conress 

g e AND CONFESSIONS 

= By FRANK HARRIS 

= with MEMORIES OF OSCAR WILDE by BERNARD SHAW 

e An excellent biography, intimate, sympathetic, yet 

rigidly honest. =i L. Mencken, in Smart Set 

remains the first choice of those who combine 4 candid, revealing, and noble piece of literature. 


a sense of the highest artistic adaptability. 
AMERICAN OAK MANUPACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


write peseents letters worth gettin Tell 
our special problems. | ddress 
Memphis, 





The Book Sensation of the Year 


1 book more important than anything Wilde ever 
did, —Floyd Dell, in The Masses. 


TWO VOLUMES FIVE DOLLARS 
All Book Stores or 


t values with 


Tenn. PEARSON'S MAGAZINE, 34 Union Square East, N. Y. City 




















THE NEW REPUBLIC 


The Russian Wolfhound Pad Identifies Borzoi Books 


An Immediate Borzoi Success 





Grant Watson’s New Novel 


WHERE BONDS ARE 
LOOSED 


Nore.—Limitation of space allows only a scanty quotin 
here from the following reviews. Interested readers should look 
up the reviews themselves, which are more wholeheartedly 
enthusiastic than any that have come to the publisher’s atten- 


yion in many months. 


“Reveals the cleanest, strongest, most original writing talent of 
any of the newer novelists. Has the exciting pulse of 
both Conrad and McFee, but his style is more direct. . . . An 
extraordinary and an exciting story. . . . It has the thrill of 
strangeness. é The end comes with the calm and beautiful 
inevitability of a traditional happy and romantic ending. e 
‘There is not a trite detail, a trite observation or a commonplace 
expression in the book. . « The beauty as well as the strength 
and the vividness of his expression; beauty again which is never 
commonplace.” 


—WN. P. D. in The NEW YORK GLOBE, March oth. 


“The book has the strength and the beauty that set it far above 
the average fiction of today. Purely as a story of adven- 
ture, this novel should find many appreciative readers. The action 

oes with a sweep and a swing that carry one irresistibly along. 
Rien will particularly like the book. It gives descriptions of vivid 
and stirring action, of romantic adventure, of deeds that make the 
pulses thrill. Events move forward with a rush from the first chapter 
to the last. From the drunken fight in the restaurant with which 
the action opens, to the tremendous struggle described in the final 
chapters. . . . Even the most thrilling incidents seem actual 
events in which the reader shares. A The book is a triumph 
in description of setting in atmospheric impressedness. . . . Set 
» 


forth in compelling style. 
—NEW YORK SUN, March roth. 
For sale at all bookshops $7.50 


ALFRED A. KNOPF Publisher 
NEW YORK 
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UPTON SINCLAIR’S 


A Monthly Magazine 


FOR A CLEAN PEACE AND 
THE INTERNATION 


_In this, the greatest crisis of human 
history, I believe that I have something 
worth while to say. 


Therefore I have begun the publi- 
cation of a magazine. 


I don’t ask you to take my word that 
this magazine is worth while, I only 
ask you to drop me immediately a post- 
card for a free copy. 


If in the past my books have brought 
you profit or enjoyment, you may pay 
the debt by complying with this sug- 
gestion. 


UPTON SINCLAIR 
1509 Sunset Avenue, Pasadena, California 


The price of the magazine is 10 cents 
a copy, one dollar a year 























Read 


THE 
NEW EUROPE 


Weekly 6d. net. 28s. per annum post free 





Published by 


CONSTABLE & CO., Ltd. 
10 Orange Street, London, W. C. 2 





Written exclusively by 
specialists on ‘‘foreign politics” 





Indispensable for a grasp of 
the political issues of the war 





RED GUM 


“THE LOVELIEST CABINET WOOD IN 
ALL THE WORLD.” 


NATIVE TO AMERICA. PLENTIFUL. 
BEAUTIFUL. WORKABLE. TRY IT. 


RED GUM 


Enjoy Beauty? Wish Knowledge? 
Write for Samples Write for Booklet 








GUM LUMBER MFRS. ASSN. 
1322 Bank of Commerce Bidg. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 









































NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 


IF YOUR COPY does not arrive poousty on Saturday, do not 
assume that it has been lost in transit. With the terribly congested 
condition of the railroads at this time delays to the mail trains 
are inevitable. If your copy of THE NE REPUBLIC does 
not reach you at its regular time, wait a few days before writing 











to us. By that time it will probably be in your hands. 
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7,000 
Places 
Shown 


and 


Indexed 
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The Most Complete Single Map 
of the Western Front 


Examine it FREE! 


The photograph above is a reproduction of the most 
complete single map of the Western Front ever pub- 
lished. It is 28 x 36 inches in size, but folds into a con- 
venient cover 544 x 7% inches, just right to be carried 
conveniently in the pocket for frequent consultation. 
It is printed on excellent paper, and can be had mounted 
on cloth, if desired, at slight extra cost. 


Over 7,000 Villages, Towns and Hamlets 


On this map there are shown more than 7,000 places. 
The State of Illinois contains about the same number of 
square miles as shown on this map and in Illinois there 
are less than 1700 places of 100 or more inhabitants. 

In addition to this vast number of places it gives all 
woods, fortresses, fortified towns, naval arsenals, forts, 
redoubts, batteries, aircraft depots, wireless stations and 
railways. The forests and woods are indicated in green, 
giving the map an attractive appearance, and adding a 
strategical feature of importance. The scale of the map 
is 10 miles to the inch. It extends west to Ashford, Eng- 
land; north to Antwerp, Belgium; east to Frankfort, Ger- 
many; and south to Orleans, France. It shows for com- 
parison the battle line of 1914, when the Germans were 
almost at the gates of Paris. The ground gained by the 
Allies, therefore, may be plainly seen. It is without ex- 
ception the most satisfactory map of the Western Front 
which has been engraved. It has been prepared es- 
pecially to throw light on movements as they occur. It 
ae be examined with ease, for the type is bold and 
clean cut. 


A Complete Index Makes Locating Easy 


_An index of towns and villages accompanying a map of this 
has been proven an absolute necessity. The smaller towns 


Send No Money! 


Just Mail Coupon 


are the ones usually mentioned in the news dispatches. They 
are not to be found on ordinary maps, and the locations of most 
of them were, and still are, utterly unknown to the general pub- 
lic, but unless their locations are known their strategical impor- 
tance cannot be grasped. 

Nothing is more unsatisfactory than searching all over the map 
for a small place that may or may not appear upon it. However, 
this loss of time and patience is now at an end, for the index which 
accompanies this map makes it vastly more useful and valuable. 
The index contains over 7,000 names. An idea of the importance 
of this statement may be gained from the fact that 90 per cent. of 
the war maps available to-day contain less than 500 names. This 
index is bound in with the map and enables one to locate instantly 
any one of the 7,000 places mentioned. 


Send no Money 


The great value of this map is so apparent that a copy will be sent e 


on approval without a penny in advance. If, after examining this 4 
map, you decide to keep it, send only $1.00 for the plain, or $2.00 4 
for the cloth-backed map. If not delighted with the map and 4 
index, return them and you wi!l owe nothing. 4 FREE 
With America actively engaged in the war—with Amer- Fa 
ican troops already in France and thousands more going, EXAM- 
interest in the Great War is more vital than ever, and, Pa INATION 
Americans will want to follow every tiny change in 4 COUPON 
the situation from day to day. To intelligently 
read your newspaper, you must know the loca- 4 
tion of the various towns, vantage-points and 4 Nelson Doubleday 
other places mentioned. This map will re- Dept. 593 
turn to you many times its cost in your ” Oyster Bay, N. Y. 
clearer understanding of conditions. 4 
Every real American will have con- 
stant use of this map during the 4 Please send me the Large 
coming months. 4 Scale War Map of the West- 
4 ern Front on approval If it 
4 suits me, within fve days I will 
NELSON 7 send you $1.00 Otherwise I will 
return it 
DOUBLEDAY 7 
"i 
4 FIG. cc ccccccceneccccccccceccesscosesese 
Dept. 593 Pa 
Address 
Oyster Bay, / 
aw ; 
Z If you want the map mounted on cloth, greatly increasing 
4 its durability, at the special price of $2.00, if it suite you, 


write “Yes” here..... 
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REPRESENTATIVE THE SOCIAL PLAYS 
PLAYS by AMERICAN OF ARTHUR WING 
DRAMATISTS PINERO 





Edited, with a general introduction and historical Edited, with a general introduction, and a critical 
comments to each play, preface to each play, 
By MONTROSE J. MOSES. Net, $3.00 per volume By CLAYTON HAMILTON. Net, $2.00 per volume 

The first volume (1765-1819) just published, com- Authorized Library Edition to be in four volumes. 
plete in itself. Containing full authentic texts of the Volume I, containing the Second Mrs, Tanqueray and 
most important and distinctive plays by American The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith, just issued; other vol- 
Playwrights from 1765 to the Present. umes in preparation. 

It has been the Editor’s object so to arrange the Sir Arthur Pinero has been called “ the playwright’s 
successive order of these plays that the reader may playwright” because of the perfection of his crafts- 
not only be able to judge the change in stagecraft and manship. For more than a quarter of a century he has 
technique, but may also note the change in social idea | been regarded as the leader among living English dra- 
and in historical attitude towards certain subjects. | matists. 


A BOOK FOR SHAKESPEARE PLAYS AND PAGEANTS 


By 0. L. HATCHER, Ph.D. Net, $2.50 
Profusely iNustrated with nearly 200 portraits and pictures as well as the music for the songs and dances. 

A Treasury of Elizabethan and Shakespearean Detail for Producers, Actors, Artists and Students, describing 

Rlizabethan Life and Customs, the Costumes, Sports, Buildings, Court Festivities, the Stage and Drama, the 


Dances, the Songs and Music of the Period. 
A new and important addition to the resources of all readers and lovers of Shakespeare, and of all who wish 
to present scenes from the plays, or to take part in Shakespearean or Hizabethan spectacles or pageants, 
Doctor Hatcher’s book brings together in one volume rare material and pictures difficult of access, which have 
never before been offered in,a single, moderately priced volume. 


By ROBB LAWSON. Net, $2.00 With one from the Ukrainian. Translated from the 

In this volume is told in a popular way the story of originals WHA on sniveduction by O. B. ae fF 

how the Scots established drama in their own country. oy ane 

Incidentally the Scots Stage presents a treasure trove These six plays, including two by Nicholas Eurginovy, 

of quaint happenings and queer stories about both two by Anton Chekov, and one each from the pens of 
Denis von Vizin and Lesya Ukrainka. 





plays and players. 


TOWARDS A NEW THEATRE By EDWARD GORDON CRAIG. Net, $7.00 


Forty designs for stage scenes with critical notes by the inventor 


The Evening Post says: “The ideas which Mr. Craig is presenting through his new School of Dramatie Art 
are making themselves felt in the whole theatrical world. That he had a real message to give was first recognized 
on the Continent. Just what he stands for is revealed in this handsome volume.” 


PRACTICAL STAGE DIRECTING 
FOR AMATEURS ENGLISH DRAMA 





By EMERSON TAYLOR, Net, $1.00 By FELIX E, SCHELLING. Net, $1.75 
A complete Compendium of State Requirements, Defi- 7 : Pa —s on 

nitions, Do’s and Don't’s, and the A B C’s for Begin- He tells fully the story of English Drama from its 

ners, both in Acting and Stage-Managing; including beginnings in the Miracle-Play up to the separation of 

the Technique of Voice, Pause, Poise, and Action. the actable play from the purely literary play, in the 
No matter how little or how much experience you days of Sheridan. A concluding chapter sketches the 

may have had, you cannot help but profit by this book. Ne Te. : } Ys ‘ ‘ 

its clear expression and its somewhat humorous criti- course of the Drama since that time in outline. 

cism will further reward you. | 


MINOR ELIZABETHAN DRAMA (2 vols.) 


Vol. I. Tragedy. Gorboduc, Kyd’s Spanish Tragedy, David and Bethsabe, and Arden of Feversham. Vol. II. 
Comedy. Ralph Roister Doister, Peele’s Old Wives’ Tale, Greene’s Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay, ete. Both vol- 
umes edited with an Introduction by Prof. THornprke, of Columbia University. UEveryman’s Library, per vol. 
cloth, net, 60 cents; leather, net, $1.25. 

Specially designed to illustrate the tendencies in the beginning of the Envlish drama. Thus in the first vol- 
ume “ Gorboduc” represents the tragedy on the classical model of Seneca, “ Arcen of f'eversham” the new spirit 
of realism, Kyd’s “Spanish Tragedy” the blood-and-thunder melodrama which Marlowe made poetical and 
Shakespeare tragic. The second volume gives a similarly representative choice of Elizabethan comedies, 





POSTAGE EXTRA. AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, 681 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Friends Abroad 


¢¢wT is the best American magazine that has found its way to Europe 
during the past year. The founders and editors have done a priceless 
service to the United States. It is well known in Petrograd and 
Paris. We meet people who want to know it to the extent of $5.00 in 
Bucharest and Bulgaria.” —S. K., PETROGRAD, RUSSIA. 


“The New Republic stimulates ideas and helps formulate opinions. All 
along the line of human endeavor, from politics to foreign missions, we 
need to get back of names and facts. You have raised a banner to which every 
thinker must rally.” —L. P., TUNGCHAU, CHINA. 


“T read every number of The New Republic with greatest interest. The 
very able and fair manner in which you discuss the live topics before the 
American people is not only recognized by me, but by all my friends in 
Bombay.” —T. C., BomBay, INDIA. 


hl 


“The New Republic is virile, aggressive, judicial, interesting and original. 
Good luck to the keenest journal in American literature.” 
—T. S., PARIS, FRANCE. 


MRA 


= “You are producing just the sort of weekly I have wanted ever since I be- 
gan to think for myself. The New Republic is already, in my opinion the 
best weekly in the English language.” —S. M., LONDON, ENGLAND. 


i 


AA 


“The spirit of independent thinking, unbiased judgment and high moral 
ideals should add to the power and influence of The New Republic wher- 
ever it circulates.” —C. C., GENEVA, SWITZERLAND. 


In spite of war zones, submarines and censors, a line of intellectual 
communication has been maintained the world over. Why not ex- 


tend it by sending The New Republic to a fellow liberal abroad? 


OULTUYSERNERABUNTANSTNA ISAT Vt SENLLINLS AU LL NAL 

ec aA ART AA i : 
— oe oe ow oe oe Tear out along this line and mail today to The New Republic, 421 West 2ist Street, New York Clty, .. me om os 
2D ALLIS ruse MMM NTT TTP et TATE aE Te et 














For the enclosed four dollars please send The For the enclosed five dollars please send The 
New Republic for one year to New Republic for one year to 


oa SAO ee Se oe ce eeces EE ES ee 


oct eee =: ee EE SE A See ee” 5 


Foreign rate $5.00, except for those in the service 


3-16-18 
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made them great~|¥ 


The Victrola 
~ mmakes them immortal ' 


In France, genius is crowned by election to the French Academy. 
Members of this brotherhood of the great are known as the French 
Immortals. In the world of recorded music, there is a similar dis- 
tinction in becoming a famous Victor artist. None but the chosen 
few can win this laurel. 


The poet and the composer endure on the printed page, the painter 
on his eloquent canvas. The achievements of the statesman and the 
scientist remain as lasting monuments of their skill. But what of 
the famous singer, the actor who has endeared himself to thousands, 
the beloved artist whose magic bow, like the lute of Orpheus, has 
swayed and charmed the multitude? Is their divine fire to be for- 
ever quenched? Is their voice of gold to be forever silenced? 


Before the Victrola, this was the tragic fact. Now great voices 
need never die, great music need never perish. 


Mankind loves to crown a Genius. The artists whose portraits 
appear on this page have won the applause and affection of the 
public for the beauty, the comfort, the entertainment, and the 
uplift of their matchless art, as expressed upon the stage and to 
that far vaster, world-wide audience who knows them by their 
Victor Records. As long as there are ears to hear, their Victor 
Records will preserve their living, breathing emotions, their in- 
fectious laughter, the exquisite, tremulous notes of their inspired 
instruments. Their art cannot die. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., u.S. A. 
Berliner G hone Co-, Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
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